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DARKEST ORIENT 


CHAPTER I 

THE JUDGMENT ®F SOLOMON 

I GAZEij downward to where a bear and a leopard 
prowled CKaftily round a pitk The thermometer had 
registered some ninety degrees in the shade. Out there, 
in the sun, it wasHvell beyond the century mar^. 

The air was heavy with the sweet, nauseating smell 
blood, newly spilled. It came in warm gusts from 
the pit where two fine specimens of their species were 
engaged in mortal combat. 

There was a tense and curious stillness, for the time 
for jungle histrioniss had long since pasNcd. Neither 
animal was snarling ; each was conserving its strength. 

The bear and the leopard were^ manoeuvring for 
.that final encounter which must* spell death for one 
or the other, for this was a battle to the end. 

So far 'leitljer animal had secured an outweighing 
advantage. The tiear had gouged outgone of the eyes 
of the leopard with talons which still left bloody pug- 
marks when they touched the sand of the pit bottom. 
The bpar had a gushing tea>- in its throat just short 
of ^le jugular, for a swift movement at a cjucial 
moment had caused the cat to mistime_its*leap. 

■9 
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Now, all the preliminary snarlings and ravings had 
ceased, and was ominously quiet within the blood- 
drenched pit bqt for the slight sound of tautly moving 
bodies.* "'rhe end must come soon, and in the final 
flurry of unleashed elemental savagery, who could say 
which would win? 

Again the blood smell, came to me, wafted warmly 
from the pit, and my nostrils tw itched j yet 1 watchl'd, 
fascinated by the sight df two supeib animals straining, 
to, kill, their every primeval instinc t aroused in deadly 
blood-lust. 

1 saw the leopard poi.sed for its final leaf) — a 
wonderful picture of symmetry and delicate balance. 
Lips were twi.sted back from iijimensv yellow faiigs in 
a feline snarl, and that one ('ye ij‘ mained horribly 
,steady‘and open. 

The be.ir edged fioni side to side, oblivious of the 
jetting stream from its thioat. It') action was grotesqiie’ 
for its' posture w.is hall upright, and the fore-paws 
dangled down, stupidlv, yet full of menace. Its step.s 
were short and mincing, y(*i an occ.isional ripple of 
muscle told its tale of instant preparedness. 

“ A hundred rupees on the bear! ” 

Involuntarily Llooiked up, for here was a voice I had 
to obey. Even though I too favoured the bear I know’ 
my part. 

“ I will take you, Your Highness.' 

A slight nod* greeted my words. ‘ If the bear r»/on, 
as I bclioved it would, I should have to pay out a 
hundred rupees. My only solace lay in my rumina- 
tions. Whaf after all, were one hundred rupees 'among 

I 

so nrfany? .Regularly, two-thirds of my salary Vere 
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pouched by this and similar means, and I was expected 
to like it. 

I am afraid that*I am unable to divuie;c the name of 
my employer, but as he will appear frequently is these 
pages, he must have a name. Perhaps it will .suflirc 
if we call him the Khan. This will give no adequate 
clue to his long string of titk’s.* and I shall be safe- 
guarded. 

Excited exciamations arouiAl me spoke of a new 
phase in the fight below, an^f th( expre.ssive feauir^s 
of the Khan eloquently portrayed* hi enjoyment. 
Normally nonchaleut, and always exquisitely attired 
in cui expensive ereation.s of Savile Row, he so 

far forgot hiinseff as tp lean forward well over the 
c<lg*e o£ the pit uo the detiiinent of his carefully 
nurtured trousi'r crea, sings. He bit .savagely St the 
.Somali black moustache which he .spotted, and little 
globules of sweat appeared upon his forehead. 
(Irease.s frnned around his eyes, currugating the olivti 
.skin of which he was so inordin.Ut'ly ptoud and '•/Inch 
was massaged by a^ professional every nu, ruing of his 
life. I lis lip.s, norrually full, now vibrati-. sen.suously 
with his quickened pulse action ! his lingers, Itrng and 
tapering, and with onlv a slight d.gktuing at the quick.s 
to proclaim hi.s Eastern origin, clawed nersou.sly at the 
air, whih* his eyes, contracted almost to pin-points, 
reflecteil repletion in exotic, sadistic, animal satisfac- 
tion! His dilatei! nostrils sucked at the vapours of 
carnage; for the nonce he was lost in th.e spectacle of 
the kill. 

I dr^gg^d my eyes away, und looked *uclow. The 
leopard, terribly lacerated/i and now entireiv devdid of 
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sight, had leaped like the cat she was at a bear woe- 
fully weak from the loss of blood. Her fangs had 
made their mark, and her terrible claws, galvanised 
by the ferocity pf a near-death, slashed and tore at 
the bear with demoniacal fury. Slowly the bear 
toppled, and the leopard tightened its grip upon 
throat. All was over, and the leopard, and not the 
bear, had won. 

The Khan rose — a si^al that the entertainment was 
over — and signalled to Vn attendant. The man pro- 
duced a rifle, and put the victor out of its misery. 

The Khan beckoned, and I went to his sid^, but not 
to receive the hundred rupees which I had ,won. That 
was against etiquette. , Money only” passed when the 
Khan won. When he lost the Fatet; had been* too”un- 
kind, and it was advisable not to remind him of the 
fact. 

This man of many parts commenced to talk as we 
♦walked, and-^^f flow'^ers. He was a man with a com- 
partAiental mind. One moment he could wallow in 
blood, and the next discourse on the arts and sciences. 
With perfect aplomb he could divorce himself, utterly 
and completely, from the passion and intrigue of his 
palace, and assume the role of the modem Solomon. 

I recall an instance of this shortly before we were 
required to embark upon a lengthy, and sustained 
•holiday, and one which brought uj into contact with 
so much that is subversive throughout the East. 

The Khan, in his capacity as his father’s Diwan, 
ruled over a species of supreme court. Here l^is word 
wasjiterally law, and there was no appeaj. 

I must ddniit that in his curious, ill-balanCed way 
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he largely succeeded in dispensing justice, for he knew 
nought of codes of criminal procedure, and Eared less. 
He had his own methods in arriving al the tjuth, and 
they were such as would appal any pripperly constituted 
lawyer and anyone who has had the slightest associa- 
tion with the Inns of Court 

One morning he warned me that there had been an 
appeal against the verdict of a lower court, and that it 
•would be necessary for him to review the papers which 
accompanied the case. Actually, what he meant was 
that a formidable dossier had been forwaided from the 
lower cejurt, and that it would b^ my duty, as his 
secretary and companion, to digest these documents in 
my spare moments and provitje him with a precis of 
some fifty words.* Always he insisted upon brevity. 
I have known him to tear up a hundred words and 
aijgrily to demand whether 1 expected him to read a 
book! 

The case in question was really a trivial one, but as 
soon as I opened the dossier, I realised that ?! had 
points of considerable interest 

Two women were primarily concerned 'u\ th^ appeal. 
One was the daughter of a fairly rich landowner, and 
the other was his daughter-in-law? 

It seems that both ladies had married at approxi- 
mately tKe ^a|ne time, and with that high sense of 
duty which is so apparent in Eastern wives, had entered 
zealously into the happy condition of motherhood. 
The daughter was duly delivered of a daughter, but 
the daughter-in-law went one better, and produced a 
son^ • 

Into* these events had been wove® *a . Curious' con- 
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spiracy and one which only those who understand the 
Eastern psychology on these subjects will readily com- 
prehend 

Th(f daughtcr>in-law, because she had produced a 
son, and heir, became the belov^ed of the old land- 
ovMier. He showered jewels upon her, heaped praises 
upon his son, and devcfxd much time to his grand- 
son. 

The daughter, with only a female ottspnng lo her 
credit, waxed lones'^nie. ‘tShe was repeatedly upbraided 
by her husband who saw the estates passing to the 
chikl of a stranger, and there was much l;)ickering, 
and many tears. 

There is reason to bvHeve that the unfortunate lady 
was well beaten with a slipper because of her lack of 
vision and preferment. Whatever hapjpened, however, 
it sharpened her wits. 

Suddenly, she staged a scene, and came out with 
'the remarkable alh\gatif>n that .she had been the victim 
of a foul plot. She ga\<‘ testimony on oath, and swore 
that she had in fact been dclii.ea'd of a male child, 
and th^t her designing sister-in-law, who had given 
birth to a daughter, had darkly arranged for a substitu- 
tion of their respecth’c babies. 

In a district purely agricultural it naturally follow.s 
that domestic events attain a prin;>e^ importance. 
•Everyone knows the busine.ss of the other. Coming 
domestic events form the subject of much conversa- 
tion and no little .speculation, and as may be imagined, 
these accusations, supported by testimony, created a 
profjiund sensation. 

On the dav' appointed bV the Khan for the'hearing 
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of the appeal it seemed that half the coumiyside had 
come in to witness the staging of this final*scene in a 
great domestic drama. 

(^n the eve of the ease the Khas drew me on one 
side and asked me if f had prepared a precis. It was 
more than fifty words in length, yet he read it, never- 
thel ess. He remained silenf for a time; then added 
that he would require my assistance still further. 

“ You,” he .said darkly, ” .diall be an assessor, and 
assist the court ! ” 

T admit that 1 hail no liking for a ask so lightly 
impose^, for if this domestic wrangling went wrong, 
and m.e werdict went to ihf* wrong lady, it would be 
the uniortunate asse's»*>r who, would be aaSidled when 
he slunved his fa\e in the district. In the case of the 
Klian it was all right. He could do no wiong 

.Sitting up(>n tin' dais the next moining J ielt any- 
thing but judicial. 'Ihe Khan appealed to be taking 
but the smalh'st noiiie of the pleading,, and his mann?r 
indicated plainly enough that, a.s .an .is.sessor, the '*ntire 
ca.se tested upon oty« unvvorth\ should . 

I listened with a sense of supine stupe ict^on to the 
shrill di'clarnations and assertions of either side. One 
young w'oman, very comelv airtl pleasant, .ind with 
eyes roguishly blacked, alternately ogled the court 
while sHb ga^’c most intimate details of her confine- 
ment and screanjed like a virago while .,he denounced 
the claims of the other branch of the family. The 
next young woman, equally pleasant and comely, and 
also with’ a fine sense of ^’eportment, 'wf^ ,no more 
bajhful. •If anything, she sought to outdo her i^val by 
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One thing became clear from the evidence, and one 
thing onlyT 

Both ladies h'nd given birth to boys. 

Yet fhe court was confronted by a boy and a girl. 

I stirred uneasily as the time arrived when the court 
would have to give itg decision, and I glanced more 
than once at the Khan Vho viewed the procccdipgs 
with complete unconcern, and often with ill-concealed 
amusement. 

•Dumbly I awaited tbe moment when he should 
approach the assessor for his views on the case, but 
for once, and quite unwittingly, 1 had misjudged my 
employer and the extent <of his resource. 

When the evidence w.as complete he stirred himself, 
and addressed the two contestants. 

“ I have listened carefully to your statements,” he 
began contumaciously, “ but I am quite unable Jq 
determine from your evidence as to who is speaking 
Che truth.” 

He^ smiled, and lifted his hand to summon some 
of the court officials. 

“ Go,”,, he said to them,” and search for goats with 
kid. Find one with a female kid, and one with a male, 
and bring them into 'court.” 

The attendants departed to do his bidding, and I 
wondered what the Khan had in his mind. , Kis expres- 
sion remained inscrutable, however, as we waited. 

The attendants had no great difficulty in procuring 
the requisite animals, and these were led and pushed 
into court, bleating stupidly. 

Naprally their advent created a mild disturbance, 
but the KKan •imperiously’ demanded silenc‘i, and 
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ordered that the mother goats be milked in bill view 
of the court. 

“ And be careful to keep the vesseh separate," he 
added as an afterthought. 

Milk in two earthen vessels was brought to the 
dais, and the Khan sipped at each. 

Jrfe passed the vessels to mi, and ordered me to do 
likewise. 

’ He addressed the court. 

“ We all know,” he said, that milk from a goat 
with a male kid is stronger than that from a goat with 
a female, Further to test this knowledge I have held 
a dempuslmtion. I have terted of this milk, and so 
has my assessor. He will give., his verdict! ” 

The eyes of the* courtroom were conccntratecl upon 
me while I murmured that the milk from the goal with 
thf male was stronger. A buzz of interest and satis- 
faction swept round the building as I said so. The 
simple country folk thus applauding the astuteness oP 
the Khan had yet to learn how he proposed to utilise 
this theatrical tum«ir. deciding the case of the two 
ladies, but I had already dawning suspicion,^ I, of 
course, knew the Khan. The people within the well 
pf the court only knew what wi/s good for them to 
know. 

The KJi*ar\ cglled the appellant — the daughter who 
swor,e that her sijter-in-law had robbed her of her- 
child. 

“ Madame,” he said sternly, “ you still say that your 
child was a male? ” 

“ Jluzocr,” she replied, fluttering her eyebrowg, I 
do! ” 
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The Khan called the daucchter-iii-law. 

“ \ ou*too swear that your child a hoy;’ ’’ 

“ Hujfoor, Protector of the Pooi\ [ do ! She too was 
coy, *for she bad recognised in iny employer a 
sus('eptible subject. 

“ in that case ladies, we must apply our test. You 
will plea.se r(‘njove youf bodii'c.s ! 

Shrill cries of protest came from <hc litigants, and 
there was a rustle of excitement from the body of th'e 
court where the spectaVors had risen to their feet in a 
body the better to view the proceedint’s. 

In the rnicht of the cric'. of the corrrt attr'ndants 
ordering the people to»be seal* d, 1 h<-ar*d th^* Kh.in 
repeat his order. .\loi;eover, he rose from his seat, and* 
proceedrxl to where the two siift wildly protesting 
ladies wero standing. 

( lorne, come, ladit's, ’ he chided in feigned anger. 

“ This is no time for foolishness, ^'ou have applied 
to our supreme C(;urt for justice, and you shall have 
it ! 

(ierrtly he appro-rehed the <^langhter, and ra)tw'ith- 
standing her mode.st wrigglings, untied the knot of her 
single upper garment, .'\pproarhing the sister-in-law, 
he performed a siitiilar service. 

He returned to the shrinking d.iughter, and lowered 
his he,'?d. He placed his mouth to a V*a,t, 5nd sucked. 
He allowed the human milk to ^oll slowdy over his 
tongue; then he made for the, sister-in-law. She he 
also mulcted of sustinence. and the court w'aited breath- 
lessly /or tire verdict of his palate 

T^rt he was not quite yet done. 

“ F.vervfhinp* must he done in a seemlv and courtlv 
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manner.” he murmured unctuously . “ Our assessor 
shall add the weight of his opinions.” 

Dumbly I rose from my seat and lelt the ^ais, and 
at the behest of the Khan repeated* the performance 
which he had just given. I know not whether I was 
expected to give a verdict for to me the milk of both 
mothers was just something* sickly and sweet, but 
fortunately nonn was required. 

■ just when it seemed that the oracle must speak, and 
truth must be given up, the daughter cra.shcd to the 
ground, screaming and tearing her hair. 

“ 1 onj' came to court because my husband beat 

me, sne luoaned, and no verdict as sucli was neccssaiw. 

* • . 

'J'he Khan resumed his seat,. and reviewed the case. 

“ Th<f time of the court has been taken up with 
perjurings,” he annoutued pontihea Hy, ‘‘ and as you 
have all seen, not because of the whim of a disappointed 
moth(T, but because the poor woman Avas chastised by 
an irate husband, fbe sentence of the court h that 
the husband be placed in the gaol for .seA cn days. In 
the meantime, and oertainly foi this evenui-r, the wives 
of some of my retainers will comfort this poor 
woman ! ” 

He rose, and 1 with him. He mfaintained his solemn 
mien until we were well aw^ay from the precincts of 
the court* t.h<in he bounded about in his car and 
slapped his thighs, with uncontrollable glee. 

“ Your face, O assessor,” he mocked, “ it— it was a 
picture! ” Again he laughed, and he poked me in 
the ribsj 

“ y/hat did you think of my verdict? ” he demanded. 
I .shrugged my shoulders! A week's g&ol for the 
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husband was but a minor matter. Without a doubt he 
would bribe his guards and have a tolerably comfort- 
able holijlay, ard I said as much. 

My V;mployer ahucklcd, so I guessed that his schem- 
ing mind was at work again. 

‘‘ But, the woman? ” 

‘‘The woman?’’ 

“ Yes, my fine assessor. You saw mutch of her figure, 
but didn’t you also see her eyes? ” 

" I knew the worst. 

% 

“■ So, she is to be comforted, Your Highness? ” 

For answ er, the Khan piodded me in ^the ribs 
again. 

Howe\er, the best laid schemes of mice and men. . . . 
It was perhaps inevitable that there should be more 
than a little comment on the proceedings in court. 
Wc were all accustomed to the unorthodox, but in thjs 
particular instance the Khan’s methods of dispensing 
justice had been so spectacular that they provided the 
sensation of the moment. The palace buzzed with the 
details of his latest escapade, and in the circumstances 
it was rfiot remarkable that the affair should have 
reached the ears of his father. 

In any event, th^ Khan sought me out later that 
day, and his expression was woe-begone. He had 
evidently had an uncomfortable hour in* the fjresence of 
the Prince. He was like a deflated l^alloon. 

“ And what is worse,” he said to me confidentially, 
is that I have to get rid of that woman. If the 
Old hears about that there will be ructions ! ” 

I suggested that she should be allowed* to remain 
quietly wliere^ •she was until dusk, and th^t then 
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arrangements should be made for transporting her, 
perhaps by car, at least a considerable distaffcc on the 
road to her home. 

The Khan perked up at my s’Jiggcstion, 'and I 
thought I noted a dawning gleam in his eye. How- 
ever, it was not my place to s^y anything, and the 
mayor passed from my mind.* 

That night, I was dressing foi dinner when 1 heard 

terrible commotion in the courtyard. A car had 
pulled up at the steps, and the’ Khan yas at the wheei. 
The car had evidently done a considerable journey over 
a dusty rpad ; the signs were unmistakable. 

On jhe stfeps, addressing his* son, was the Prince, and 
he was shaking with fifty. 

“ I h*ear,” he Plundered, “ that you have |iad a 
common zemindary woman here, and that you took 
hej" aw ay in a car ! 

The Khan had the grace to look abashed. 

“ Your Highness, she was one of the litigants our 
court to-day. I thought y would be a kindly act to 
have some of the womenfolk care for h‘'r; then I 
thought it would be better to take her par4 of her 
way. ...” 

“ A princely act ! ” The tone was cutting, and the 
Khan squirmed. I was glad that I was not beside him 
and was mejeJy looking down on the scene from a 
window. 

The Prince stamped his foot. It was easy to see from 
where the Khan derived his impetuous bearing. He 
bit his Ijp, and his manner w s terribly caustic., 

“ Js it ufual for you to remain seated when I address 
you, young man? ” 
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I saw the Khan gulp, and he clenched the driving 
wheel niofe tightly. 

“Fatl^r! ” be faltered. 

“ FaMier, indce^l! Father to .such a son! 

The Piinrc was really frightening in hi.s rage, and 
for opee the Khan appeared thoroughly abashed ; yet 
he remained seated at the wheel. 1 found it difficult 
to untlcrstand his conduct for it w'as stupidly wanton. 
He could have left the car with the gieatest of case 
and with suie knttw ledge that a chauffeur woult 
presently arrive from the garages, and remove it. Yet. 
as I have said, he 'continued to sit, and face his father 
woodenly. 

Suddenly, in the midst of another tirade Irom his 
irate father, the Khan acted. He fet in his g«‘ar and 
accelerated sharply. He sent the car locktting away 
towaid the ga’apes, and the Prince was left on the steps 
of the palace, angrily gesticulating. 

1 knew that there was a tenible .scene between father 
and son that night, and latci I sought out the Khan. 
On occ.isions such as this -Ifor/iefce quart els were by 
no meags uncommon- I had found it expedient to seek 
him out and become the voluntary' recipient of his 
spleen and ill-temprY. 1 had found by experience that 
this was a lesser evil, and much to be preferred to the 
treatment £ might otherwise expect ^ext morning if 
•the Khan had flown to the bottle for solace. 

I tracked the Khan down in one of the sn*aller 
lounges in his quarters, and he greeted my entry with a 
baleful glance. He was striding up and down ihe 
rooiji, greatly perturbed. 

I allowAl lii#n to stalk n.he carpet, waiting foF the 
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outburst which must presently be directed upon me, 
but the Khan remained strangely silent. He just strode 
up and down the room as if I were not t^icre. Eventu- 
ally, however, he spoke. His openme gamSit* was 
characteristic. 

“ Well, what the Hell do you want? ’ 

I could only muster a poor semblance of a grin, and 
shruf my shoulders. Appaieiuly, however, he had not 
desired an answer, for with but ‘the slightest of pauses, 
he went on : 

“ 'J'herc’s been an appalling row! 

“ Another. Your Highness? ” 

He .sii-tiieji at me in exasperation. “ Yes, another, 
you nit*-wit. Don't pret,end that you know nothing 
aboih it., I suppos?’ the whole damned palace knows 
by this time. As we would say at Cambridge, llicrc’s 
been a real up and downer, and- - ,1've been downed.” 

Downed? ' 

Yes, I've had my marching orders. I he Old Man 
.says that Em to dear out, and at once! 

” But, Your Highness, wlfrie will vou go. 

do? I'll leave that for you to decide. Eou can 
make out some .se t of itinerary I 

“ But ■' 

He grinned at my discornforture, and sat down at a 
de.sk. He wrote a note, and tos.sed it to me. 

“ Here,” he* smd, get reseivations for a boat- make 
it Egf pt.” 

I picked up the paper, and gazed at it. I felt 
incredibly foolish, and doubtless looked it. • 

“ Am r ? ” I hazarded, i’he Khan cut me’short. 

“ Yes, •you arc. It seems* that I am. to Ue affliCted 
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by your presence. Get two state cabins, and see to 
it that yours is as far away from mine as |X)ssible ! ” 

This was all^ very arbitrary, and, as far as my own 
private affairs w^re concerned, extremely inconvenient. 

I ventured to protest. 

“ Your Highness, if only you had not taunted your 
father when he spoke' to* you from the steps, this would 
not have happened.” 

He lifted his eyebrov^s, and screwed up his nose. 

“ So you were snooping around too, were you? ” 

I ignored the* insult, and returned to the attack. 

“ If only you had left the car when your father spoke 
to you this would have been just apother row. 
Now . . . ! ” 

I saw the muscles around hij lips twitch Vith 
amus’ement. Evidently there was something in the 
scene which I recalled which touched his always lively 
sense of humour. 

“ So you wondered why I remained seated, and then ■ 
shotfaway round to the garages?” He was now 
openly grinning. 

“ Naturally. It seemed such a small thing to do. 
If you had got out of the car you might easily have 
placated the Prince; then — we would not be making 
plans to go to Egypt.” 

“ I had every reason for remaining in that car ! ” 

The Khan’s complete enjoyment of thfe situation wgs 
so obvious, and to my mind, so ill-limed, that I began 
to lose my temper. 

" I must? say, Your Highness, that it was not very 
obvious! ” 

‘’No,” fee truckled, “ but it would have been* it I’d 
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got out. I suppose you know that I took the woman 
a goodly part of her way home? ” 

I nodded. 

The Khan, his face puckered with amilsisment, 
deliberately winked. 

“ You thought it a kindly action on my part? ” 

“ I thought it a good thing Jo get the woman out of 
the “way, almost, at any cost.” I deemed it best to 
temporise. 

“ You admit that I had not much time? ” 

“ I thought that Your Highness had* bee ii conunend- 
ably swift.” 

“ Yts, *I suppose it was fast work! ” The Khan 
preened himself, alid smiled broadly at the recollection. 

suddenly he ro-te, and taking my arm, edged me 
towards the door. “ Go and see about those reserva- 
tions,” he ordered. 

* And, if you really want to know why I stayed in 
' that car,” he bellowed as I strode down the corridor,, 
“ it was because I hadn’t any trousers on ! Ik my 
hurry I left them on^a mil^tone — the tenth, I think! 

I could hear him chuckling at the memoiy. 
iWith very mixed feelings I went to my office to 
wrestle with long-distance telephones. 



CHAPTER II 


BV THE WATFRS OK THE NILE 


“Efkfndi! ” 

Idly, tho Khan and f had descended the steps fiom* 
Shepheard’s fanious terVace in Cairo; and how well 
I remember that softly intoned salutation. That single 
word was to lead lis into some strange advent/ires. 

So many of you mu^t have heartl tho same cry, 
and in e.xactly the sarije place. Perchance you have 
fallen victim to the blandishments *of the diagomen. 
Against your better judgment, perhaps, y()u ha\'e been 
dragged away to the Alushki nr to the lesser Cairej\g 
ba/aars, there furtively to be shown w'hat a glib guide 
•has presented -as the underworld. 

That which may be shown to any Europi-an is 
patently superficial. If it is not entirely artificial, and 
specially staged for the occasion, it is entirely innocuous 
and .synthetic, and meiely touches the surface of a 
vast, .slimy pool. • 

1 he underworld of the East does not advertise itself. 
It is not .so blatant. Most certainly cjpes it refuse to 
■present itself to the casual inspection of time-killing 
European tourists. 

The world hears .so much of the subterranean 
mysteries of London and Paris, the veiled horrors of 
Marseilles, and the more blatant abominations of New 
York. And cbaversely, thT; East is almost inVanably 

*6 
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presented as a place of riotous colour, and of romance. 
But seldom is one vouchcafed a glimpse behind this 
highly scented facade. 

This is not because the East docs^ not possess an 
underworld, but because it is so secretive, so sinister, 
and so deadly. And the Ea^t, even with its multitudin- 
ous resources, and its truly ami/iiig methods of invok- 
ing 3eath, is neverthekss chary of .i dead Euiopean, 
Jtnd especially of a dead Biiton. 'I'oo many prying 
eyes come to investigate, and it co^ts so much hard- 
earned money to placate those ulio ‘would uncover 
too much. 

[Vv> j' 0 '!t,the point of view of the East(‘in under- 
wot Id Ate Euiope.ln i? m<Tely a nuis.tnce. and, if he 
presents jitna'-elf, mritly .in interloper to be pleasantly 
diiected <'lse\\lu'ie attd to whom all secuts .ue b.frred. 

Yet the same '' Lffendi! ' wloeh gieit'. all visitois 
to'tliiro, and which mean> vo little to the ordinaiy 
tourist, wa> to pio\<‘ the p.is,woid to so much that is 
usually hidden. Th.it it also almost led to oin untiring 
is perhaps by the wa^ 

dhat evening in Claiio 1 knew that v> were to 
pursue the unconventional. That much wasTvidenf 
when the Khan tlnust open the cf,minmnicating door 
itividing our suits, and revealed himself in the attire 
of a well-to-do Eastern gentleman. He had discarded 
the pin-sttipe w^iich he had fl.iuitted befo’c the I'yes 
of th'e (lairene eliTe that aftenroon, tfnd theie was 
imp.ilicnce in his tone whetr he b.ule me slip out of 
my English suiting and don the moi»e ('i dinary 
attire of ^he ba/aar. 

Aifd the Khan renr.unedjn the doorvvsrvJ.o see '(hat 
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I hurried, smiling maliciously as I tugged at my 
trousers. • 

“ We can’t jxpect to see much if we go out in such 
trappings! ” I|e indicated my discarded suit with 
scorn. He had often spoke disparagingly of the cut, 
but then I could not afford to expend thirty guineas a 
time on confections from Savile Row. 

With the Khan’s comment I knejv the worst. It 
meant that we should browse around places where no 
puropean would dare show his face, or if he did, only 
as an accepted 'degenerate who had cut all ties with 
his own countrymen. The least I could expect was a 
riotous night of women and revelry ; at .the worst — 
well anything. 

I must emphasise wliat has perhjips already bedome 
apparent, that I had an employer who had a highly 
developed taste for the bizarre. Moreover, he had 
wealth, and the means to satisfy his unusual appetite. 
And money, when proffered by one who is obviously' 
not €ne of the prying race.s. can open most doors in 
the East. 

My one object is to lift the veil for European readers, 
and perhaps to show them how much is hidden beneath 
the East’s smiling exterior. Perhaps also, I may startle 
some Europeans resident in the East, for much that is 
nefarious is to be found in places much frequented by 
Europeans. Just the opening of a well-hidden door; 
the lifting of a screening curtain, and ! 

I knovv of some real Turkish baths, for instance, 
much patrdnised by wealthy Europeans, but — that is 
another story, to be told in its proper plape? At the 
moment we atQ in Cairo. 
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“ Effendi ! ” implored the dragoman at the foot of 
Shepheard’s steps. 

“ Imshi! ” roared* the Khan, automaWcally. 

“ Hashish ! ” whispered the dragoman, contiaenti- 
ally. 

“ Where? ” rejoined my employer, with a suddenly 
awakened interest. 

Like two ordinary tourists ready for the fleecing, 
the dragoman conducted us round the comer to where 
a two-horse carriage was waiting. H^re, away front 
the jostling crowds around Shepheard’s entrance, a 
fierce argyment ensued. 

“ Haghish,* you said? ” The challenge was like a 
•rapier thrust, and the Egyptian, who had already 
been coflnting his* easily ghmered piastres, ' looked 
troubled. 

JJis hand went to a wrinkled forehead beneath a 
scarlet fez, and he inclined his head in humility. 

“ Be it so, O father of the poor.” 

“ Think we are poor fellajiin ? ” 

This was a shrewd thru-^t, for the poorer class of 
Egyptian fellahin habitually smoke a low and 
adulterated grade of hashish. It has little more effect 
upon them than beer upon the British working man, 
and the practice is winked at by the authorities, for 
it is the cultivators’ one form of relcixation. 

Ths dragoman «yed the Khan appjaisingly ; the 
men of his pestiferpps calling are swift in summing 
a man up. 

“ Therg is hashish and hashish ,” he agreed, “ bpt the 
other /:osts Jb much money; moreover, there is alMjays 
a risk . . ” 
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The Khan silenced the man with a petulant gesture. 
I am afiaid he spat. 

“ T^t for '"isk," he growled, angrily, “ and- as for 
money . . .” If-; pulled out a roll of notes w'hich made 
the dragoman’s eyes bulge. 

With many protestations that he could provide just 
w'hat the Excellencies clcananded. he turned to thf half 
somnolent jehu. That worthy gathered himself, 
pushed his greasy tarboosh to an even more rakish 
angle, slashed gt his hoVses with a cruelly knotted whip, 
tugged viciously at the reins when the startled beasts 
lunged forward, and opened a face full, of yellow 
teeth. 

3’hese preliminaries having be('n satisfactorily 
attended to, he consented to admit the preseiice of the 
dragoman with whom he immediately went into heated 
and fiercely whisper<’d conference. A few monients 
later we were clattering away in the direction of the 
Citadel. 

Presently, after we had been well conned from a 
window, we were admitted ;o a hous(' w'ith a most 
re.spertable facade. There were cabali.stir signs from 
the dragoman, gutK-ral pleasantri<-s from the carriage 
driver, and we were in. 

It was easy quickly to sum up the type of house 
to which we had been admitted. H.ashish there w'as, 
and gtx)d h,'\shish, but the trappings, while likely to 
appeal to the jaded tastes of rich Cairenes, merely 
made the JChan yawn. To a man who boasted of his 
“ certtury ” in rr-spect to women before atUiining the 
agf; of sixteen, they were very ordinary. 

The pipes v^cre served Try young women, principally 
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Greek, though I observed more than one Spanish 
woman and sev(Tal faded French women. 

Their attire was"* brief, and garish, •and consisted 
solely of long black stockings held ii> place wifti be- 
jewelled garters. Whether the jewels were synthetic or 
real I never enquired, for I did not share the Khan’s 
ennui. 

Inrictentally, who was it who first passed the now' 
universally accepted law that these ladies, no matter 
in what country they ply their pfofcssiop, should restrict 
themselves to black stockings:^ Why not white, red or 
flesh-roloqred? I seem to remembei /through the mists 
of a hectic night, just on<‘ reWel who broke the law'. 
It w'as in Calcutta, and she wqre silk stockings of a 
st<u ding*gre('ii. But slu* was stout, and a little passe, 
and her province was to take money for drinks. The 
vision is becoming a little clear (*r. I rememhei too that 
she w^ore a kimono of amazing design. It had been 
<‘ut by an aitist. In front it descended to wathii^two 
inches of the stockings, but in the rear the aUist had 
allowed full flight tu Ws imagination. I garment 
swerved upvvaid and then downward in a deiiimus are, 
n*\(\'iling a nakt'd posterior which had keen carefully 
fj(3WTloi’ed and tinted. Howevci, the full effect of the 
revelation was lost, or heightenc'd if you w'ill, by an 
angry looking p^nple on the left buttock. Moic'over, 
as ihg lady bustlec|^ around with her drinks, pendant 
breasts swoc'^ped dizzily up and down and produced a 
sw’ishing sound against the silken kimono which I found 
distressingly monotonous. 

But, agaiw I am digressing. 

Wc were on the subject olF black stoc*:ing^ in Ciairo. 
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The ladies who so assiduously served one with pi|)es, 
debarred by the rules of the establishment from further 
raiment, had invented a modernistic decor which I 
found very intriguing. Not only had they enamelled 
their finger nails and their toe nails in brilliant shades 
of red, but they had deemed it suitable to secure a 
contrast by enamcllihg~the nipples of their breasts in 
colours frantically warring. Thus the young Greek 
goddess who attended to my wamts had toe and finger 
nails of brillian.* carmine while the appendages which 
I have indicated glared at one in a belligerent mauve. 
The little sob-sister who attended the Khar had pre- 
ferred a vivid blue. I saw him blink, and smile 
appreciatively, before resuming his air of acute 
boredom. 

These were no fallen ladies in the accepted sense 
of the term. These were no unfortunates who had 
been wiled into a degrading profession by Marseilles 
procurers. They were too essentially virile and intent 
upon their work to be otherwise than enthusiastic full- 
timers. 

Th^ were gold-diggers of the first water, but the 
Khan suffered the ministrations of his bluc-cnamelled 
temptress in silence until, in the midst of a particularly 
violent embrace in which the enamel gave remarkable 
evidence of its hard wearing qualitius, she attempted 
to purloin hi^ notebook. 

I am afraid that she woefully misjudged her man. 
Hashish is; not necessarily a soporific. Often it can 
excite the brain, and induce a false sensew of power 
and well-beipg. Often tw it can prodifce thq sense 
of power without the feeling of well-beingj 
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With a lazy smile, tlie Khan caught the wandering 
hand, and held it aloft. Blue Enamel was taken 
entirely by surprise;, for she retained her grip of the 
notebook, and there it was in the air for all to s^<. 

The Khan, gently and smilingly, removed it from 
her hand, and replaced it in his pocket. Then, with a 
dexterous twist, he turned hi^ tormentor across his 
knee^nd administered punishment in that most normal 
qf all places with three stinging motions of his palm. 

Still smiling, he straighlened.his knees, and allowecj 
the gasping female to roll incontinenfly to the floor. 
Then, with a little characteristic gesture, he rose. He 
nodueu id rpe. 

“ Cofhe,” he muttered bru.squely, “ we’ll get out of 
this.* r\ie had enough of this cfHld’s play.” 

We sauntered from the room, and entered the 
passage which gave egress on to the street. 

There had been a dead silence as we left the room 
T)f the pipco, and now ahead of us in the passage I saw 
sundry dark fittings, and I sensed trouble. Ther^was 
tiouble, and it loomed ^up*bcfa’c us in ihe shape of 
four men, unpleasant looking thugs, who oarred our 
progress. 

Nothing was said, but the leader employed a gesture 
\9hich is current in all countries. Its portent was 
obvious. 

Angrily, the Khan cried out that he had already 
paid— -and well, but* the hand remained Outstretched — 
menacingly. 

The Khan, with a grunt, e-sayed to push by, and 
there was* a^scuffle. 

Wlfatever his other attributes, I have to admit that 
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my employer never lacked courage ; neither did he lack 
a knowledge of self-defence and, on occasion, real 
aggression. 

IXic scuffle v^as soon a fight, and there were some 
shrewd blows given and exchanged. If the men had 
been Arabs from the desert, the tale might have been 
different, but they we’e Cairenes, and breathle.ssly we 
fought our way outward. We made th(‘ street, and at 
a word from the Khan, and 1 confess I required no 
second bidding, we ran, and ran hard. 

There was no sign of the dragoman or the jehu, 
but fortune did’ not entirely desert us. As we limped 
along we weie overtaVen by one of those open totirei 
taxis well-known in Cairo. The chaufleur pulled up, 
and the driver remarked upon oui^ haste. . ' 

The Khan halted, and explained, and 1 could sec 
the driver eyeing us curiously. 

Apparently he well knew the reputation of the place 
we had just vacated, for he laughed. 

‘ That hole! He did not attempt to disguise his 
contempt. “ 1 hat dm is on'y ,for such old fools who 
shoufijl know better- old greybeards past their prime 
who can give a woman no pleasure.” 

The man’s candour was distressing, and his manner 
eloquent of the fact that he could, if he would, lead us 
elsewhere where men w’cre men, anc]|, otherwise enlarge 
the orbit of our investigations 

Inwardly,*! cur.sed the fellow’s cool presumption, for 
I had had enough for one night. Moreover, I had 
taken a crack upon my right shin which was still 
extremely painful. The Khan, however, leaped upon 
the imphed ’suggestion ait a panther on its kill. 
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“ I am no milk-sop,” he suggested. 

The taxi-driver considered us, and the situation. 
Patently, he was w^'ighing us in the b^ilancc, and he 
hesitated before committing himself.. As soon*as he 
spoke I realised the reason for his caution, for the drive 
then being made against dopers and the drug traPickeis 
was at its height. 

Apparently, however, we passed muster. 

“You went there for hashish?” The chauffeur 
indicated our recent venue witfi a nocj. 

The Khan grunted acquic-seence. 

“ The other— the white powder — is more dangerous. 
It is moi\ •expensive. Exen.T do not know whertr, 
but,” he added artfully, “ 1 know how! ” 

That was enougB for the Khan in his preseilt mood. 
We entered the la.xi, and the driver drove back into 
Cairo propei-. We crossed the Kaisr-i-Nil Bridge, 
and made slowly along the roatl to Mena. I questioned 
in my mind the reason for the man’s slow and steady 
rate of progress, but I said nothing. I noted, however, 
that as we crossed Jlnj bndgt, and on several other 
occasions thi rcafter, the man sounded his electric horn 
in a curious sequence of shoit, staccato blasts. I 
suppose we had traversed two mriles of the road to 
^lena when I became aware that another car was 
following us. T^drew our driver's attention to it, and 
he pulled up and flighted. 

Glancing backwards, I .saw him in .short, .sharp con- 
clave with the occupant of the car ; then he returned, 
and addressed the Khan. With almost a casual airrhe 
mentioned ,an almost incredible number of Diastres, 
but the Khan paid, and without demwr 
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We too alighted, and the financial aspect of the 
affair having been amicably settled, a rotund little 
gentleman presented himself for our inspection. 
Obviously, he was a hybrid — half Arab, half Greek. 
How he had achieved such a mongreloid mixture I 
know not ; neither did I enquire, though I believe he 
would have answered any such question obsequiously 
because he could not have been more deferential in 
his manner. 

- He was an oily little man, and I disliked him on 
sight. For the general safety, he said, we should have 
to submit to being blindfolded. It was essential, he 
explained, that none should know too much 

I thought that the Khan would proicsi, an4 
vigorously, but the hashish had Evidently made him 
light-hearted, for he agreed without a murmur. 

We entered the hybrid’s car, and I supjpose ^we 
drove for an hour. By the lurchings of the car 1 could 
sense that th'e route was one of many turnings and, 
I suspected, largely circular. 

Actually, there was a certain futility about these 
theatiycal precautions, for it required no Sherlock 
Holmes to see, when we eventually arrived at our 
destination, and the bandages were removed from our 
eyes, that we were on the banks of the Nile, and were 
being ushered aboard one of the largq^houseboats which 
are such a conspicuous feature of this romantic 
waterway. 

We were quickly shown aboard, and into a small, 
private compartment. It was early evidence that what- 
ever transpired here was without any of tlv extravagant 
trapping's of ^he house ili Cairo. There was nothing 
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garish, and there was almost a singular absence of the 
exotic femine clement. Any gold-digging to be done 
here would be accorfipanied by methods*more direct. 

From the quiet murmur of voices around us it was 
clear that the houseboat was a well-known rendezvous, 
and did not lack a clientele. 

Sipall syringes in a cabinet by tlie wall told their own 
tale, and I confess that I gazed upon them with some 
trepidation. I had always entertained a lurking horror 
of the hypodermic syringe, and I could n'-ver submit 
myself to an innoculation without an inner shudder. 

Fortunately, the white-clothed attendant who came 
smilingly into thc^ apartment msked whether we pre- 
ferred an injection, or powder, with which to sniff. 
I watclfed the Khan anxiously, for he had "inhaled 
sufficiently of hashish to make him reckless. I saw him 
e'jK the needles, then decide on powder. 1 was more 
than pleased because one can always pretend to sniff, 
whereas an injection is so terribly final. 

We were each apportioned a small packet, and 1 
confess that even I, a tyro in such matters, ^v.ls suspici- 
ous. That particularly offensive odour ot ‘isnow” 
was remarkably absent, and we had beci. palmed off 
yith rubbish so adulterated that ’the principal con- 
stituent was powdered chalk. 

In the ordinary course of events I objected to the 
Khan being swindled, but in this instance any annoy- 
ance which might have been mine was tempered by 
a feeling of relief. I was not so sure of the reactions 
of the KJian. 

Snjiling happily, he sniffed : then he let out a roar 
of anger. 
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Dashing the powder to the floor, he rushed at the 
door so recently closed by an absequious attendant, 
and found it btolted. For a morheht he considered the 
situation, his features working in fury, then he charged 
at the door, and battered the panels with his fists. 
For all the impression he made he might have thrown 
his weight against the ^t'alls of Dartmoor. 

He raged around on one leg, for a lusty kick at the 
lower panels had done more damage to his toe thari 
fhe w’oodwork ; and he cursed mightily as only a fluent 
Eastern can curse. He maligned the attendant’s 
mother and grandmother, and had proceed/;d a con- 
siderable distance down'a mythical and otfscene, family 
tree before he paused .for breath. He stopped cursing, • 
and gazed round the apartment, obviously locking for 
trouble. Being the Khan, he found it. 

With a bellow of raye he rushed upon the cabinet 
containing the syringes, and lifted it bodily. He hurled^ 
it at^lhe door.* He picked up a chain, and clashed it 
at the lock. 

I could hear the alarmed shouts of the habitues as 
they listened to the din. Doubtless they thought it a 
police raid, and were correspondingly disturbed. 

Suddenly, the door was thrust open, and there wijs 
more menace confronting us. Three buck negroes 
filled the door-frame, and behind# them, hopping 
grotesquely wjth excitement, was C¥ar little Greek,-cum- 
Arab. Though he led from behind, it was he who 
had taken pommand of the situation. He growled at 
hfs hqnchmcn, and pummelled them in thcir.capacious 
baQks. 

Frankly, in fooking back upon this episode from this 
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distance, I don't think the negroes required any such 
encouragement, for when they advanced upon us 
they were grinning broadly. Like big ahildrcn, they 
were thoroughly happy with the immediate pros- 
pect. 

I have hut a hazy recolleciion of what happened 
thereafter. I saw the Khan hit'out, and I did my best 
to emulate him. Then I found myself struggling in 
the Nile, and still warding off the attentions of a 
sadistically inclined negro. faintly,. 1 »cmeiriber* 
reaching the hank, still with the negro in unplea.sani 
attendance 

VVheq I Ccfme to^ iny senses f know not. My head 
pained, and there v\as a great, swelling behind my 
right ear.* As the s\iii vvas biokcn I came to the not 
unnatural conclusion that it had come into contact 
wilji .some heavy object. 

It was bioad daylight, and when the pain in my 
eyes v\ould allow me a glimpse of the sun, 1 coulc^|tell 
that it wa.s late afternoon. \\h<n f eventually rose to 
rny feet, 1 \omited. 

Da/edly, I cast round, anil thei\, some little distance 
away vvas the Khan. lie was in a much v.or.si* concli- 
ti^ni than I, and it .seemed ages before I could make 
him respond. Incidentally, while I suuirht to ri store 
him to consciouape.ss, I felt in his pticket. As I had 
suspecj;ed and feareil, all his money had gone Our 
little hybrid had been thorough in his mi'thods. 

There was really but little need to cogit^ate on our 
position. .When 1 came to rr self, my hands hrfd 
encountered* haul sand. Away in the distance, imd 
projecting their heads above the .sky-lifte, w*ere three 
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dark shapes. We had been dumped down upon the 
desert some twelve miles from the Pyramids. 

It^was a p'ainful, and very acrimonious trudge into 
Mena, where we were glad to stay the night. 

We were assured, by the few to whom we spoke of 
our experiences, tjiat we had been extraordinarily 
lucky. Being Easterns, we were fortunate in emerging' 
from the Cairene house so easily, but when we told 
of our visit to the Nile houseboat, our hearers lifted 
' their hands in horror. 

Many of these places, we were assured, had the most 
evil of reputations, and it had not been unknown for 
people to disappear * after being enticed '.o these 
haunts. Even Europeans, we weije informed, beguiled 
by the dark allure of twinkling eyes behind an all too 
transparent yashmak, had failed again to appear. As 
our listeners f)ointed out, the dark waters of the 'Nile 
were so handy, and there were many denizens of the 
wa^er who would accept carrion as a gift sent by the 
gods. 

Disappearance with no trace, 'was the order. 

I can only assume that the anti-drug drive, then in 
full force, was responsible for our retaining our skins. 
Our little Greek friend was out to avoid real trouble 
at all costs, and perhaps he did not trust that taxi- 
driver overmuch. 

We had n?ore than one attempt to trace that house- 
boat, but success did not attend our efforts. 

On one occasion we went down the Nile in a small 
steamer, and every houseboat we saw tve conned 
through, our binoculars.. The Khan had even gone 
into Cairo’s most expensive store and purchased night 
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glasses for use on the homeward journey, but we saw 
nothing to excite oijr suspicions. 

There was, however, one episode which I stilLretain 
vividly in my memory. 

Among the passengers on this tiny steamer were a 
number of unattached Egypjiaij women. All were 
yoiutg, all were expensively attired, and all spent their 
{ime in the most animat(‘d conversation. 

The Khan, as did many of t^ie other passengers, cast 
more than one hopeful glance in their ducction, yet 
they remained curiously aloof. 

TIaC KIiyi, worldly wise as he was, was intrigued, 
and I ^aw him muttering to himself when continually 
rebttffecl. There %vas both disdain and insuljf in die 
su perciliou s mamicr in which these ladies regarded any 
oncoming male — a suggestion which made the Khan 
tH?; more furious because, having read the signs, he 
took the rebuffs personally. It was as if the ordinary 
man was placed beyond the pale, not because <jf any 
excess of virtue, but because he was merely uii worthy. 
And, the Khan hadf the highest opinion o‘ his capa- 
bilities. 

As night fell the steamer pulled up at one of its 
Yrequent halts, and if anything the animation among 
the ladies became more pronounced. 

They pressed to the rail as the diminutive gangway 
was*let down, an9 they surveyed the* flat, shadowy 
countryside with much more interest than it warranted. 

With much less interest I too gazed int© the gather- 
ing darldiess, and there I saw, sitting in line, seven or 
eight swarthy men. Wherw I say “ sittipg,”,! of caurse 
really me;^ .squatting in the Eastern fashion, feet flat 
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Upon the ground, and the weight of the body taken on 
the fully-bendcd knees. 

Tho men wtre naked — no very remarkable occur- 
rence on the banks of the Nile or in the vicinity of the 
Suez Canal, but one could not but be struck by their 
magnifii ent physique. Squatting there, statuesque, 
they made a magnificent picture of male strength, and 
the reason for the ladies’ disdain of anything that the 
boat could offer in masculine companionship began t6 
dami upon me. • 

I put my glasses to my eyes, for though the moon 
was now shedding its lustre over the landscgipe, there 
were occasional clouds.' I gasped. 

1 had long known .that the men of this land were • 
mightily developed -I do not mean the fniserable 
specimens to be found in the towns and cities — but T 
was not prepared for what came so glaringly to the fj^e. 

Not so the ladies on the Iwat. I'hey had fallen into 
a profound silence. Obviously, they had much on 
their minds ; and it did not require glasses to catch 
the glint in their eyes. 

Presently, as from a signal, the men rose, and they 
pranced in a species of dance. Although they were 
naked, it was by no means obscene; rather was it 
meant to emphasise the symmetry of masculine muscu- 
lar development. Other aspects of tire scene required 
no such empljasis. 

The dance proceeded for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour ; iheiv as a kind of finale, the men stood motion- 
less, their arms raised high in the air. 

Now, completely oblivious of those arouitd them, and 
their eyes alight with ill-controlled passion, our disdain- 
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ful ladies trooped down the j^angway and ran toward 
those uplifted arms. 

I stood there, tranSfixcd with astonishrtient, and saw 
each one seize unto herself a man. 

The clouds came, and obseined the moon, which was 
perhaps just as well. 

I'hp Khan, aimed with his hight-glasses, remained 
at the rail. 

• Even now I cim hear him splutteiirig, and chuckling. 



CHAPTER III 


PORT SAID NIGHTS 

Notwithstanding his free Nile entertainment, tne 
Khan could not eradicate from his mind his previotis 
maltieatment, and he ‘declared himself disgusted with 
Egypt. He considered that its hospitality had been of 
a remarkably mixed kind, and he said tha^ he would 
leave. However, I was not unrelieved' whe,n even- 
tually we boarded oyr boat at Port Said. Perhaps I 
was too sanguine, nevertheless. Perhaps it wa’s Kismet. 

We were on deck with just an hour or two before 
the ship sailed, and we idly watched the scene ashifre. 
Anchored near us was a Japanese boat, attended, as 
wer^ we, with a score or more bum-boats whose 
raucous-voiced occupants, in accordance with time- 
honoured custom, sent their Wares aloft with the aid 
of strings attached to baskets. 

Anyone who has stood off Port Said in a ship knows 
how these men importu ite ; how the word “ No ” is tjie 
least understood in their very extensive vocabularies, 
and how thoroughly annoying and vjxatious they can 
be. They are a thorough nuisance in that one can 
seldom go below to escape their attentions, for all port- 
holes have, to be closed in an effort to limit the thieving 
propensities of these gentlemen. More often than not 
the atmosphere below is stifling, and the only places at 
all habitable dre the decks. 
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Standing there, endeavouring to ignore the blandish- 
ments of the mendicants and the guii-guli men, I saw 
the Khan stiffen. ‘Quietly, he motioned me to the 
shadow of a lifeboat; then he pointed. 

There upon the shore was our hybrid of the Nile 
houseboat, and his attention was focussed upon the 
linet, the nationality of whiclf need not be mentioned. 
We went aft, to secure a clearer field of vision," and we 
%aw two bum-boats laden with fruit standing off the 
liner’s fo’castle. That in itselfVas not remarkable, but 
it was sufficiently noteworthy, for ordinarily Oriental 
fo’cas+le hands have not the means to buy indiscrimi- 
nately,from‘ the bym-boatmen^ and these bum-boatmen 
displayed no disposition to depart from what was 
evidently a centre of good trading. 

What intrigued me more than ihe bum-boatmen was 
the intrepidity displayed by the oily little ruffian 
ashore. He was in full view from our liner, and his 
actions were not in the least furtive. 

The situation was interesting to say the lea.st, and 
we continued to wnttfh. We saw the bin i-boatmen 
push off from the steel sides of the boat, 'iheir crazy 
vessels were still well stocked with wa*cs, but they 
.made no effort to enhance their trade by muscling-in 
among the vendors still circling our ship. Instead, 
they pulled slowly and lethargically, and without the 
slightest appearance of haste, in the direction of the 
Canal. We watched their sweeps churning the noisome 
yellow waters as they avoided the pontoon jetty which 
conneettd us with the shore, ai.d then the Khan adted. 

He was ever impetuous. He muttered an oath, and 
striding ajvay, cu^3y bade me follow* him. He made 
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for the companion-way, and edging aside a scandalised 
ship’s officer on duty at its head, rushed down head- 
long. We made all haste ashore, a'nd were just in time 
to observe our hybrid entering a taxi. We tumbled 
into another of the several waiting to convey passen- 
gers to the Exchange and to Simon A.rt/, and followed. 

It was a roundabout drive, but at the entrance, of a 
dingy galli, or lane, on the outskirts of the port, our 
quarry alighted. Bidding our driver halt and wait*, 
the Khan, with me a-, a" rather unenthusiastic followci’, 
plunged down the uasavoury thoroughfare. W^c 
w'atched our man enter one of the many hovels border- 
ing each side of the lane. 

We decided to watch events, and to wait, but it, was • 
not for long. 

Soon we saw the two bum-boatmen, ostensibly re- 
turning to their homes witli their baskets of unsold 
fruit, and it was the Khan who supplied the key to the, 
situation. 

“ That,” he remarked quietly, is the way they 
smuggle cocaine into the countryi What now.'’ ” 

The Khan was right, for wc were later informed by 
the police that the desert patrols had laigely broken 
up the contraband caravan traflic from the desert, and 
that the traffickers were then concentrating upon the 
ports of Port Said and Alexandria. cAgents, shipped 
as members of the crew of questionsible boats, handled 
the stuff, and wc had .seen a pretty exhibition of the 
manner in , which cocaine was smuggled into the 
country. It was impudently open, am.izingly simple, 
and, provided the bum-boatmen played their , part 
without attractlno attention, astonishinelv .safe, 
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When the Khan made his r(‘velation I remained 
silent. If I had had my way I would have suggested 
an immediate retrtKit to the boat. l'h« neighbourhood 
was decidedly unsavoury, .md even though PiJlt Said 
has been largely cleaned up since the War, it still 
retains sufficient of its old terrible as.sociations to make 
it desirable to proceed warily ‘when off the beaten 
track. 

1 reflecK'd, and decided in rny own mind that this 
was really none of our business. What had occurred 
in the Nile houseboat we had largely asked for, and the 
loss of a w^allet, no matter how well’ filled, meant little 
to a man vtith the resoutces of the Khan. 

With my employer, however, this episode rankled. 
Like cAany men*.with money he would give open- 
handedly on occasion, hut nothing liled him more than 
the thought of being “ done.” 

” We will inform the police,” he muttered vindic- 
tively, but we didn’t. 

There were more eyes to those hovels than wc had 
suspected, and c\cfi ^s wc turned to go we were 
assailed. 

The street became alive with flying forms, and the 
remarkable silence with which they emerged from 
those mean houses was in itself red olent of pre- 
conceived actifjp and sinister purpose. 

I received a kieje in the groin which gives me occa- 
sional twinges to this day, and the Khan received a 
slash on the arm from w'hich the blood poured pro- 
digiouslY" Soon afterwards I collected a crack over 
the head from some unseen assailant which rendered 
me completely hors de coifibat. 
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I came to my senses in a motor-car. There was a 
screaming, milling mob around me, and a number of 
policemen, lustily applying their batons, were en- 
dcavojiring to maintain some form of order. 

Dazedly, I realised that the Khan was at my side. 
His head was lolling grotesquely, and he was uncon- 
scious. 

The. car in which 1 reclined lacked a driver. 

It was many minutes before I could answer ques- 
tions, or comprehend t.he statements of the police. 

Apparently, our taxi-driver, who we had required 
to wait, had been the real hero of the occasion. 

He had watched us enter that lane with, considerable 
trepidation and anxiety. He was a* licensed man, and 

doubtless there had been those who had observed us* 

* 

enter his vehicle by the waterfront. He had a con- 
siderable sense of responsibility in our well-being, and 
he desired more than anything else to remain on <he 
right side of the police. 

When the alley had spued forth its army of cut- 
throats he had made off at full speed, and informed 
the police. The fact that we’ were wearing ordinary 
European clothing impelled the police to act with 
promptitude, and this fact had saved us. 

The police had arrived on the scene just as a car 
had shot out of the galli bearing two badly-maltreated 
Paul-pries. What our intended destirfation was to have 
been we never discovered, for thi’ moment the "police 
stopped the car the driver ran like a hare and disap- 
peared in' the labyrinth of alleys surrounding the. 
neighbourhood. 

The pt'lice were carefql to assure us, however, that 
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we had been booked for a destination to which no 
return ticket is issued. And we knew that the desert 
jackals make efficient scavengers. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that we did noj^ catch 
our boat. The police, anxious to que.stion us further, 
made us more or less comfortable in the Exchange 
Hotel, while they required the Khan to sign a requisi- 
tion which would safely sec our luggage off-board. 

Thus it was that Fate decreed that we should spend 
some further time in this unsavoury port. 

Once we had made it apparent to the police that 
we had told them all, and once they b^^d disposed of the 
suspi*'!*':' 'ffiat we were members of a rival dope gang 
at enmity with th«sc who had* so savagely attacked us, 
they, had little further use for us. True, they suggested 
that the Khan should curb his inquisitiveness, and thus 
save them the trouble of extricating him from further 
treublc, but the warning fell on deaf ears. 

Even that night we were in another establishment of 
doubtful morals. I knew that the Khan would* treat 
the women cavalierly, for he had no time for a sitting 
bird and preferred th take them on the wing. I w'on- 
dered, therefore, why he should take the trouble to 
visit a place so very ordinary. 

It was merely one of those establishments to be found 
in ports the world over, which cater for the seaman 
with money, thc^less selective tourist, and those who by 
entering such places engender that prickly feeling down 
the spine which comes to all innocents when they 
believe that they are rubbing shoulders with the under- 
world. Actually the place was run with the fqll cog- 
nisarKe of the police and,, as far as the o.wncrs ^nd 
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Other inhabitants were concerned, was conducted with 
almost as much see mlines s as a seminary. What went 
on in the many t awdry bedrooms was a commercial 
trans^iction to be entered up in the books of the estab- 
lishment as would be any other item of trade. 

Thf “ ijirls ” there received a percentage of their 
takings, and of couVse,* iheir keep. And “ Madame ’’ 
saw X6 it that she was the custodian of all money that 
passed. 

With an ingratiatiitg smile, she would approach a 
client before he disappeared to the bedchambei, and 
suggest that it would be better for the good name of her 
salon if he paid his ‘‘ fee ” there and th<-ti, and placed 
the remainder of his valuables in a locker, the key tp 
which 'she provided. 

She would explain to newcomers that .she made this 
a rule in order that there could never be any suggestion 
that clients were robbed in bedrooms. 

i^clually this rule gave the place a name for fairne.ss 
and security, and “ Madame ’’ never lacked a clientele. 
Nevertheless, an establishme#it, run on such strictly 
commercial lines could be little more than a colouiless 
brothel. Actually, except in name, it never aspired to 
be anything else. 

Yet, even behind this eminently “ respectable ” 
place of assignment there was somet^jing. True, it was 
a very little something, and when ^.ompared with much 
that can be found behind the scenes, a not very impor- 
tant something. How'cver, the Khan, in his round- 
about way had heard of it, and its very crudity 
ajjpealed to his curious sense of humour. 

That IS why wc went. 
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Wc were received in the saloon by “ Madame ” in 
the ordinary course of business, and she looked doubtful 
when she was approached by the Khan-. The transfer 
of several hundred piastre notes, however, settled the 
question. 

When the salon was clear of other clients “Madame” 
beckoned us, and we procet-dttl ifpstaiis. She ushered 
us into a room and showed us a min 01. It was just 
jn ordinary mirror placed over an occasional table, 
and I was not Ri'Patly interested. 

Taking a key from her girdle, she opened the com- 
municating door leading into the next room, and then 
ihe re^l nature of the inino.* herame apparent. In 
the room wc had just vacated it actually served the 
put pose 'of a mirror. In the one we had ju^t’ entered 
it was no more than a window' v\hich gave a full view 
of^the interior of the other room. 

Bidding us remain quiet, “ Madame ’’ left us. and 
canjfully locked the communicating door. 

Ten minutes or so later, we saw a man enter the 
room next door. 1 Is vras accompanied by o-rc of the 
“ girls " of the house. 

I admit that I was intrigued, and I stcod with the 
Khan close to the pseudo mirror, waiting developments. 

The Khan giggled softly, the situation appealing to 
him, and the man in the next room looked up. He was 
a hu'iky .s(-aman of,the better class, and he was more 
than a little intoxicated. Moreover, he had an ominous 
birlge in his hip pocket. 

He rosy from the sofa on whkh he had been sitting, 
and strode over to the “ mirror.” As he did so^ he 
tugged at ^is pocket, and* flourished *a' revolver. I 
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willed myself to believe that we could see, and he could 
not, but I could not help wondering if there was not 
some ^further trick to the glass and that we had not 
gone unobserved after all. 

In any case there was the man advancing with a 
revolver in his hand ; his expression appeared deter- 
mined enough, and it was a bad moment. 

I was relieved, and I think the Khan was too, when 
the seaman merely tossed his gun on to the occasional 
table beneath the mirror — a tabic which, incidentally, 
we could not see. from our point of vantage. 

I will draw a veil over the subsequent proceedings. 
It is suflicient to say that the Khan was th»roughly 
pleased, and convinced that he; had received hi» 
money’s worth. 

For some reason the Khan evinced considerable 
anxiety to spend a night in the desert. At first I •be- 
lieved that it was bom of a desire to be rid, momenr 
tari>y at least, of the close atmosphere of town life. 
King Feisul, I reasoned, often left his palace at 
Baghdad and rode into th^ desert for peace and 
seclusion. The Khan, however, did not hanker after 
seclusion. 

He had heard that weird rites were sometimes par- 
formed in the desert beyond Port Said, and he was all 
agog to be taken behind the sceneS Any interest I 
might have had in the proceeding^ speedily evaporated 
when I learned that these rites were principally con- 
cerned in ‘the admittance of persons to the Muslim 
Faith, but the Khan retained his enthusiasm, and that, 
ohcoursQ, nteant that we, went. 

We rode into the desert some twenty miles on fast 
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trotting camels until we came to a Bedouin encamp- 
ment. There a number of persons beside the Bedouins 
had assembled, and among them I saw a white man. 
I regarded his presence with considerable surprise, and 
the more so when I was told by the Khan that this was 
the “ initiate.” 

It, was easy to tell from the ftiaA’s diction that he was 
an American, and I summed him up as a man of con- 
siderable wealth, but with a distinct leaning towards 
sensuality. His lips told a tale of their own, and his 
eyes added confirmation. 

I put Jiim down as a pervert who had decided to 
embrace Islam for the thrill* to be derived from an 
initiation, and not for any spiritual uplift which might 
accompany his change of faith. 

Evidently there were those at the encampment who 
believed similarly, for the so-called initiation, when it 
eventually commenced, was a mere niumbo-jumbo of 
words, and had not the slightest relation to the sooorous 
phrases enjoined by the Koran. 

I looked on with. some di.sgust until I realised that 
the man was made to be deceived, for I have strong 
views on religion, and do not care to see it made the 
butt of the buffoon. 

Here, however, was someone whom it was never 
intended to admit to Islam, and it was not long before 
I too was laughing in my handkerchief at the absurd 
figure the man struck. 

He repealed meaningless and even fo9lish phrases 
with all ihe decorum of a bishop, to the huge delight 
of t^e assembled Bedouins, and the almost comolete 
collapse of, the Khan. 
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Such absurdity could not continue indefinitely, but it 
was obvious from the sustained interest of the “ con- 
gregation ” that the piece de relistance was yet to 
come. 

To the ignorant, I suppose that the ceremony might 
havx ap|;eared almost impressive. The still desert air 
lent atmosphere to the ’occasion, and the iu1fian,who 
took the part of the M.uilvi could have' made legitimate 
money elsewhere as an actor. 

He stood btfore the American and we squatted 
round in a ring. There was a moon to light the occa- 
sion, and additional illumination came from tjie smoky, 
tallow-fired lamps of the B<'douins^ Occasiopally a 
camel would gurgle fiom behind the Bedouin encamp- 
ment, and m the far distance there eame fiequently the 
cry of jackals. 

When the mumbo-jumbo had proceeded far enougli, 
the “ Maulvi ” leaned toward his victim, and spoke in^ 
Engl^^h, W hat 'pas.sed was said confidentially, but in 
that desert air we all could hear. 

“ Remove your shirt and li*.)ucei.s,” whispered tin 
“ Maulvi.” 

For the fust time the American appeannl tliscon- 
certed. He sought to prote.st, but the “ Maulvi ” liftecj 
a forbidding arm, and in the gravest prrssible tones 
repeated his re([uest. 

With more than one side-glanoe at the squatting 
circle, the man slow'ly, and with a complete absence of 
nctve, comgaenced to disrobe. In the end he stood 
forth in the moonlight, a tall white figure with a pro- 
tuding stomach, and shoulders that sloped supinely 
forward. 
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“ Repeat this after me,” enjoined the Maulvi, and 
the unhappy man was required to declare, in words of 
which he had not t‘he slightest comprehension, that 
having proceeiled so far in the Muslim “ initiafion,” 
he desiicd to go further, and be received w’thin the 
fold. 

Haying declaimed as much the * Maulvi ” gave him 
some slight inkling of the nu aning of his request, then 
hHd up his hand as a signal. 

From the encampment four iVien issued, and slowly, 
and with an absurd assumption of dignity, they took 
up places each side of the ” Maulvi.” 

At a Yvord'frorn him, two seiix'd the American by the 
,amis while a third bramlished a rusty instrument some- 
thing akih to a cru Jc pair ot seissois. 

I'he man shrieked and yelled, but the men who had 
sei:fed him were adepts at their task, and held him 
well. 

Within a remaikabiy few moments, the Ameiican 
had been circumcised, and in full view of us all. 

I’he operation o\ej, ithe fourth man applied some 
rude antiseptic which made the “ initiate ” leap with 
agony. 

1 glanced at the Khan. During the actual opeiation 
he wore that tense look which had been there when he 
viewed the death agonies of the bear and the leopard. 
He vus then definiicly sadistic, and he was relishing 
every moment of the scene. He could sense and appre- 
ciate the white man’s acute sense of humiliation, and 
he revelled in every tpimace; in evety shriek of abiwr- 
gation . 

When tl\at stinging dressing was applied, and the 
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man gyrated in agony, the Khan wept with laughter. 
He had thoroughly enjoyed his evening. 

W» waited, talking one with another, while the dis- 
traught man blindly hunted around the desert sands for 
his clothes. 

In the interim tli,e ^edouin camp was struck with 
miraculous rapidity, and all that could be seen Vas a 
line of camels disappearing behind the sand dunes. 
We, for our part, iTiounted our trotting camels. 

I asked what was to happen to the unfortunate man. 
The Khan laughed, and pointed to a dispirited don- 
key tethered close to the still vainly-searchirtg man, 

“ After all,” he said, not unkindly, it i^ only a 
little more than twenty miles ! ” 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LAND OF THE TWILIGHT MEN 

There was a thin, silken gossamer haze, lazily ’floating 
<^ver the Sea of Marmora. 

Towards the distance, luxuriantly shimmenng in the 
Eastern sunlight, were low-lying hills. Here and there 
came a glint of gold as the sun’s rays caught and 
reflected the glory, of some milshroom-topped mosque. 

.Tall, and dazzlingly white, and as sentinels looking out 
upon these waters of destiny and centuries of romance 
and tragedy, were slender minarets, symbolical of the 
Crescent, and its vast fields of wasted power. 

But a few years ago this was Constantinople, the 
capital of the mighty Ottoman Empire, and the home 
of the Sultans and the Caliphs, It was the centre, the 
very hub, of the great* Mohammedan world: it was 
known as the City of Enchantment, and as the Dia- 
mond of the Orient. 

, Now! Well — it is merely Istanbul, secondary in 
importance to the newly-created Ankara, and the 
world-famous, bejewelled palaces of the Sultans are 
public museums. The last of the Ottoman Caliphs has 
gone. With a few treasures hurriedly screwed 
together in an ordinary newspaper, he fled into the 
night and. sought sanctuary upon a British man-q’-Whr. 

Oqt here, off Seraglio Point, the flashirig waters Ijide 
so much. IVo more — at least so the woild must hope — 
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will these waters be the scene of so much stark tragedy, 
for down beIow% beneath the now slowly-moving ship's 
keel, arc the bones of countless wotnen. 

Hcfe it was that three hundred girls fiom the one- 
time loyal palaces behind the tiees, were drowned by 
the Sultan Ibrahim. Aftei one of his many debauches 
he thought it v\ould l?e iftnusing completely to decynate 
his hail'in, just for the pleasuie ot reciuiting a new 
one. 

Three hundred tearfdl women, the most beautiful to 
be lound in Sicily and Cii cassia, weie quietly shep- 
herded by their Aghas to the Bostanji-bas^ii, v\hose 
task it was to prepaie«them for tlwir strange, death 
The Bostanji-bashi was a couil official specially re- 
tained for disposing of unwanted haiem woifuii, and 
he had a techniciuc of his own, and one hallow i-tl by 
centuries. Each unfoitunate woman was placed iq a 
sack which had ahead) leceived its complement ot 
stone^j,. and thcie was something teiribly tedious anci 
prolonged in the lengtfiy piocednie of death dealing. 
Once in her shrtiud of sacking»tlv' woman was placed 
in a small boat, and towc'd out over the waters by 
another. When beyond Seraglio Point, the Bostanji, 
working under the vigilant eyes of a ennue h whose .sol^‘ 
duty It was to retold the death .ind lepoit it to the 
Sultan, tugged at his towing rope, an4 piecipitatcd his 
victim into the water. 

If one know'S something of the dre'adful histoiy of 
Seraglio Hiji one se nses an atmosphere as soon as on<‘ 
crtTers the ancient capital of the Caliphs ; ye j, later, as 
I yaver.scd the (ialata Bridge which connects the 
modern c’ty w'ith the old! the scene which unfolded 
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itself before my eyes reminded me somewhat of 
America. 

Turkey — the modern Turkey — has changed. 

Once it was, and but a few years ago, wherf the 
famous berries of Fez dyed the headgear of every Tur- 
kish Believer; there was ca.sy, flowing raiment; the 
curled^ Turkish slipper fell noisefessiy upon the cobbled 
stones of the winding bazaars ; there was a cJde nce 
in* the light, silvery fo.:)tsteps of the veiled women — 
women who despite the yashmak still contrived some- 
times roguishly to ogle with provoking, darkly-sparkling 
eyes. 

There, buc a very few years ago, on the Holy 
]'Viday of each week, the .Sultan rode in Stale to the 
Mosque ; ‘and there .was colour ; there was pag&antry. 

Before the War scarlet-clad lancers, mounted upon 
some of the highest horses in the world, swept majes- 
tically along before the royal carriage. The people 
bent their heads in salutation; not so much to^the 
.Sultan, but to the dual per.sonaiity. the Caliph of all 
Mohammedans. 

Now, most of this pageantry has gone, and there is 
the law of the (ihazi. He has decreed thar the fez is 
an emblem of servitude and national weakness ; and 
the Crescent, which once adorned the fez, has gone 
also with the last of the Caliphs. Turkey is no longer 
a natiem which ab.sorbs its strength primarily from reli- 
gion. The fez has given way to the bowler and the 
Homburg, and the flowing garments have gone to make 
room for tlje reach-me-down. 1 o an astonishing ext eat 
the yashmak has di.sappcared, and the lurkish damsel 
now tnps thrpugh the streets to the store ahd the office. 
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much as do her sisters in London and New York. She 
has grown in stature too — to the extent provided by 
the high heels of Paris. However, 'she has yet to become 
hat conscious. 

If she has come from behind the .shelter of the yash- 
mak, and has adopted the coat and skirt, m illinery 
shopN quickly go bhnlfrupt in modem Istanbul^ The 
women tie their hair in a multi-coloured veil, and leave 
it at that. When they discover the mental satisfaction, 
and the immense sola'ce, to be derived from Western 
millinery confections, perhaps the Turk will think 
longingly of the yashmak. This, after alt, was com- 
paratively inexpensivet 

And the men too have trouble with their headgeaj;. 
The Western cap is now the symbol of modefn Turkey, 
and its peak provides a constant source of worry. 
Centuries of fez-wearing have made a peak su^orflqous, 
and the Turk fidgets with it as does an irritable man 
with a jagging tooth. More often than not he seeks 
to hide the 'peak from his offended gaze. He droops 
it over his ear, and when the peak incommodes that 
organ, he pushes it round on to the nape of his neck. 

All this is in the new city. Go into the old, and one 
finds the atmosphere a little more redolent of the 
Arabian Nights. The Ancient is at grips with the 
Modem, and the battle is not yet won. 

Upon the hill are the kiosks of the ancient .palace. 
Rows of cypress trees indicate the way into the inner 
serai. The trees, silent reminders of an age-long 
jfjag^antry, lead directly to the Gate of Feljcity where, 
sending in the portico, the courtiers were wont to kiss 
the hand of fheir Sultan. 
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Even now, after an absence of years, one approaches 
this labyrinth which was the Seraglio with a certain 
inner trepidation, f ven now there are many rooms 
which are not yet open even to favoured visitor*, and 
an air of mystery hangs over the whole. The very 
walls radiate atmosphere; and if one has any feeling 
at all one can sense the scenes of hjiss and horror which 
the stones reflect. The dramas enacted there were too 
real, too intense, too gripping and too vibrant for the 
easy dissipation of their reactions. 

There are the watch-holes where the black-visaged 
eunuchs kept ceaseless vigil. There a.e dark and 
diverse passages which lead to ^ maze of buildings. In 
^thc dijiance is the* notorious Cage where Sultans kept 
their brothers in cbnfinemcnt lest they should seek to 
grasp power. In the cage the bowstring often went to 
its deadly work, and those in line of .succession to the 
throne 'never opened their doois without the fear that 
‘the bowstring eunuch was there to strangle them. 

The Harem itself — a fantastic collection of lar^e and 
small rooms, many still furnished with costly divans and 
tiny inlaid tables. The doors arc of mciiher of pearl 
and of ivory and are exquisitely worked Baths and 
tanks are everywhere, but the fountains which once 
’^avc a silvery cascade are now silent. This was the 
home of hundrccls of beautiful women. The majority 
fought and intrigued among themselves for the means 
and the mere chance to bring themselves before the 
notice of their Royal Master. Could they but crawl 
into his bed — I use the word “ crawl ” advisedly — they 
at once knew of the sweet things of this life. Others, 
defeated in the chase, ate t)i ground glass and of^ the 
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poisonous neros of the desert rather than remain con- 
demned to a life into which no man might enter. 

With the Khan, I was gazi«g intently at some 
ba stiwado boa rds to which the feet of delinquent harem 
women were tied in the not so distant past, and I was 
niminating on all the chastisements those insignificant 
pieces of wood had ♦seen. Having had my mildjlhrill, 
I stepped backwards to view something else, and in so 
<loing trod upon the foot of one who had been gazing 
as intently as I. It was a pure accident, and hastily 1 
turned to offer mv apologies. I found myself con- 
fronted by an aged negro of grotesque proportioirs, and 
he cursed my clumsiness mightily m)d wifVi astonishincr 
invective. 

I gazed, appalled at the maij s grossni and l 
listened, fascinated at his diction. 

He was old, yet he spoke in a quavering falsetto. 

Dclightcfily, the Kh.m leaned in my direction, ana 
whispered the word. “ Castrated ’ 

Tne eunuch — for he was indeed one- -peered at us 
shortsightedly. He was angrj- tjhat I .should .so have 
maltreated his swollen person. I gathered that his 
dignity had been offended rather more than his bloated 
body. 

Interested, and vastly intrigued with this strange 
creature, I listened to the tirade* without making any 
response. 

I v/as the more amazed, therefore, when he suddenly 
ceased his quaverings, and gazed around him — some- 
what wildly, I thought. Without another word he 
ambled away to a quiet corner. 1 saw him fumble in 
his*hat, aind 'produce somHhing from it. 
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He then ambled back in our direction. He looked 
at us as he passed, but there was no recognition in his 
eyes. He had completely forgotten the incident of a 
few moments ago, and would have left us as perfect 
strangers with whom h(‘ had never exchanged a word 
in his life. 

Th|s, I was to find, was ehatact eristic among these 
eunuchs — a dispiisition toward strange losses of 
nfemory, usually only tempoiar>. 

The Khan was not flisposed to allow this strange old 
man to walk out of our life .so unconcernedly, and we 
followed. ,\\'r saw him <nt< r a cafe, and we did th<' 
same. We engaged the attendant in conversation, and 
•were informed thaj the old eunuch was a frequent 
visitor. I’ventnally* it A>'as the cafe proprietor who 
arranged -m introduction, and while w'e wTre in 
Istamhul vv<- cot to know him well. 

He harl been a eunuch in the Vildi/ Palace during 
the time of the Sultans, and when there canu* the 
revolution, he decme<l himself too old to go elsewhere. 
He was a man of consi(\T,ible w'ealth — aP the harem 
eunuchs were and he could allot d to mai.itain .some 
.standards of luxury. 

Oftrai he would retuni to the .seraglio of old, and 
there dream of the years spent within the many walls 
of the Yildiz. f'fften ! intended to a.sk him about 
those laa.stinado boards, but the old man still retained 
a curious sex obsession, and our frequent talks almost 
invariably turned on eunuchs, and thdr neculiar 
reactions to their shorn state. 

In The case rrf this man there had d(;vcloped a iTiis- 
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shapen, swollen body, and curiously enough, a sex urge 
which had remained with the years. Perhaps this was 
because, although frequently excited, there had never 
been a single instance of satisfaction. 

The old man was quite open and frank in respect to 
this — almost too vividly so on occasion — and he 
explained that he retained his sexual promptings 
because he had been castrated after puberty. 

He was a curious man in many ways. Sometimes, he 
would greet the Khan and myself as if we were 
honouring him with our friendship. Nothing could be 
too good for us ; on other occasions he would be in the 
ugliest of moods, amd would barely deiga 10 notice us. 
When he spoke, which was rarely, he snarled, and 
instead of being almost childishly pleased with our 
company, he would treat even the Khan with a superb 
arrogance. 

Once 1 asked him why he was so changeable, and 
he said that all eunuchs were prone to wide extrenries 
of temperament. Some days, he explained, he would 
have a sense of great elation in that he, an Abyssinian 
of the poorest family, should have spent a life in the 
lap of the most outrageous luxury, and should still be 
a comparatively rich man, while others were poor. 
With that elation went a seething, inner pleasure in 
the thought that he had more than others, and it was 
really this live satisfaction in the mortification of others 
that fed the elation. Even in this mood there were 
two widely differing characterics. 

At other times, he said, he suffered from a blind, 
unreasoning hate of all mankind. His ag6ny of mind 
was really distressing as he lived again his days among 
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the women of the harem, and with continually whetted 
desires which could not be satisfied. 

The Sultans, he was careful to point out, took par- 
ticular care to see that their eunuchs of the harerrf were 
really eunuchs. Notwithstanding the finality of the 
operation to which they were subjected, they were 
examined at periodical intervals jlist to make certain. 

As our old eunuch had gone bald, it was safe to say 
that he had not a single hair upon his body ; yet 
curiously enough he retained afmost a perverted fasci- 
nation for the false curls which hung down from his 
hat during tjie years he was in the harem. 

He vvms very prcgid of the.se;* almost vain in fact, for 
their official designation was chastity curls,” and they 
were a badge of offife. I'hey showed to all and sundry 
that it was this eunuch’s duty to accompany the ladies 
of *he si’i agho to their bath, and to assist in their ablu- 
tions ; and the curls \v(*rc fashioned in the mistaken 
belief that they would hinder him from too appreciative 
a view of his charges. 

He would display* these emblems of office to the 
Khan and my.self with great glee, and he v’ ould giggle 
like a sentimental schoolboy. 1 am certain that in his 
younger days, had he not .suffered the niini.strations of 
the surgeon, he would have been a wicked rascal. 

Notwith.standiftg his curious and occasional lap.ses of 
memdry, this old ifian could remember much of the 
years ago with an amazing clarity. Particularly could 
he recall the ceremony which reduced him to a twilight 
man, and*he suffered not the least embarras.smcni when 
he doficribed the process. 

Terrible Phpugh it was, he deemed himself fortunate. 
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He had been taken from Abyssinia by the Nile route, 
and on the way many boys were operated on in the 
most casual and haphazard way^ At the various halts 
the %nan responsible for these operations would decide 
that there was yet enough daylight to enable him to 
deprive half a dozen or more youths of their birth- 
right, and the unfortunates would then be rounded up. 
There was a complete absence of preparation, abso- 
lutely nothing of hygiene, and the only antiseptic the 
sand of the desert, which was applied to the wounded 
parts with a complete disregard of surgical practice. 
Consequently, many boys died en route, and never 
reached Constantinople. , 

Our eunuch was one of those who reached the Tur- 
kish capital entire, and by that time he had reached 
puberty. In his case, therefore, the operation was 
attended with more care, and incidentally, he .suffered 
considerable more pain. 

The old man went out of his way — and indeed ihe 
whole tenor of his conversation gave remarkable testi- 
mony to the fact — to deny « that his state had any 
lessening effect upon his de.sires. If anything, he 
became more keenly aware of the attraction of the 
opposite sex, and he suffered extreme mental perturba- 
tion through the years as a consequence. 

He added that the women of the harfm were keenly 
alive this abnormality, and tjiat some, especially 
when piqued, played maliciously upon this knowledge. 

Often, l\e affirmed, he suffered the torments of Hell 
wiien some sadistically-inclined temptress wantonly 
displayed her charms with provocative abandon in the 
knowledge that she was not only offering, the cruellest 
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torment which a woman could proffer, but was amaz- 
ingly immune from any sexual reprisals. 

He confirmed, toc^ something which I had always 
wanted to know in regard to the Turkish Royal harems, 
and that was the manner of selectivity. Here, of course, 
I am referring not to those women already in the Royal 
favour, but to the would-be icadins, or concubines. 
Many of the girls were introduced into the harefn at a 
very early age, and all were required to undergo a 
period of initiation during which they performed light 
tasks in connection with the palace. It foU(»wed, there- 
fore, that the Sultan would have been unaware of the 
• « 

presf’nce, of many, for the gii 1? were recruited by an 
pfficial of the entourage whose emoluments depended 
upon his faste, and appreciation of the Royal require- 
ments. 

(jieat then were the occasion*? when the Sultan paid 
a visit to the women’s quarters, for that was the time 
to catch the Royal eye and to qualify as a k(idin. 
Should the Sultan find a prospect sufficiently pleasing, 
he would not comment upon the fact, being fully aware 
that his every movement was being c..< efully and 
anxiously watched by many pairs of bright eyes; 
instead, said the eunuch, he would maiiitain the con- 
versation of the moment, and just prior to departure 
would drop his handkerchief at the feet of the girl to 
bf honoured. She •would swoop upon the scented 
cambric, for to her it was to be a talisman, and if she 
proved sufficiently seductive, the key tew luxurious 
quarters a»d beautiful raiment. 

On the departure of the S Itan, the girl jvould pe 
whisked aw2«y to the baths, where she would undergo 
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an elaborate toilet lasting many hours. She would be 
bathed in scented waters, her finger and toe-nails would 
be pared and tinted, her hair wofild be shampooed and 
fashioned, and she herself, under the gaze of wisely 
critical eyes, would add those further touches to her 
make-up considered requisite for so important an 
occasion. Particularly would she apply a special oint- 
ment, used by Turki.sh women for centuries, for the 
removal of unwanted hair, for with the single exception 
of the head, Turkish cu.stom in every class of society 
decrees that a woman shall be hairless. 

So much for the question of selection ; , but there was 
more I wanted to know, and the. eunuch obliged me. 
Not so many years ago he would, have' been beheadtxl 
for even whispering a single detail; now he took a 
senile pleasure in breaking injunctions which for nearly 
a lifetime the fear of the headsman’s scimitar* had 
forced him to obey. 

Principally, I wanted to know something of etiquette 
and deportment in respect to the initiation of kadins, 
and the old man was ver)' informative. 

There was, for instance, the very considerable inter- 
val between the indication of the Royal pleasure, and 
its possible consummation. The Sultan would depwt 
to his own quarters, engage possibly in State business, 
and later, in the delights of his table, might forget 
his action of some hours before, or even cha'hge his 
mind. Even though these Sultans had appetites which 
were seerningly insatiable, it is not to be supposed that 
t?iey could regaid the incur.sion of yet Another new 
female Into their bedchamber as anything beyond a 
normal routine. It followed, therefore, that the kadin- 
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elect could not just leave her sumptuous toilet, proceed 
from the women’s quarters, and make herself at home 
within the Sultan’s bedchamber. Obviously there must 
be some rule or custom in such matters, and > was 
anxious to know. 

It seemed that there was. 

As soon as the Sultan indicated a desire to retire for 
the night, word of his intentions was immediately con- 
veyed to the anxiously-waiting girl and her attendants. 
She was hurried through the con ldors to an ante-room, 
where it was strictly etiquette for her to K inain until 
her Royal master had disrobed, and had enteicd his 
bed Npt until then would shc«be allowed to obey the 
summons of the morning. 

Etiquefte also covered much of the subsequeht pro- 
ceedings. 

Qn entering the bedchamber it was incumbent upon 
her to curtsey ceremoniously, and with full obeisance. 
If she could project allure and the appeal of heyf sex 
into this courtly ceremonial, so much the better. 

Then slowly, and si ill* ceremoniously, she would dis- 
robe, and moreover, still at the foot of th bed. Her 
place was there by rule, and cusiom, anu it was not 
until her perfumed body was devoid of its nuptial 
raiment, that she could seek to move beyond that orbit. 

Again, cusionf and etiquette had prescribed the 
manner. 

She had to perform the ceremony of creeoing up the 
bed. 

As a preliminary, she was required to lift the .silken 
coverlpt, and raise it to her bps and kiss it, tevereruly. 
Thus, having given an outward and visible sign of her 
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appreciation of the high honour being bestowed upon 
her, she would insinuate her head dutifully beneath it, 
and humbly enter the Royal Jbed from the foot. 
Slowfy, and with the ceremony of kissing many times 
repeated during her progress, she would gradually 
work her way upwards until her head projected beyond 
the other end of tlve coverlet, and she was level with 
her Royal lover. 

This then, was the ceremony of creeping. 

During the night a ounuch would remain outside the 
bedchamber at insl<uit call. Within, beside the occu- 
pants of the Royal bed, were invariably four women of 
mature years, specially selected for their * powers of 
silent movement, and their faculty of losing themselves 
within the draperies of the apartment, and 'otherwise 
making themselves inconspicuous. 

They had various duties, and their final task was to 
awaken the girl before dawn — always assuinmg that 
she ,slept after her experiences in a strange enviion- 
ment — and 'return her to whence she came. It was 
customary for the newly- fledged kadin thus to be 
removed before the Sultan awoke. Perhaps the mle 
had been engendered in the disappointment sometimes 
occasioned when view'ing a head upon the adjacent 
pillow in the full light of the morning. 

A girl who had successfully enipk>yed her charms, 
and was accepted as a kadin, mly returned ,to her 
old quarters to be immediately removed to others. She 
was entitleyd to her own .suite, her own servants, con- 
siderable jewellery, and the widest choice of the finest 
raiment. 

• r 

Our eunucR told me that it was on occasions such 
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as this, when he was crouching outside the Royal bed- 
chamber alone with his thoughts, that he suffered his 
worst sexual pangs. *Then he was enraged with his 
lot, and he was consumed with a despair almost unen- 
durable. 

Other occasions were when he attended the ladies at 
theii Ijath. There was one girl* in*p^rdcular, he said, 
for whom he had conceived a great affection. ‘With 
th<* acute perception f)f her .sex, she had been quick to 
sense this, and, rogue that .sht was, she played a 
thousand and one tricks upon him to w'^et that out- 
rageously sybijri(‘rged appetite. 

I t'i''’eauuch of tl^is in order fliat one might be able 
to understand the nientality of this remarkable old 
man. Without this background it woidd be impossible 
to appn'ciatc the twist in his mind, and that which 
cnaliled,hirn to offer up adulaf'on for the s('x on the 
oije hand, while being consurn('d with a fierce and 
undying hatred on the other. As he was a man with 
a dual temperament, so w as he a man of dual reactions. 

He could appreciaU* teminine beauty, and still revel 
in its rounded nakedness; yet hi^ inner depreciation 
would be surrounded by a bubbling animosity which 
C4uld be fired into a fiercely-spurting venom. 

This man had connections with the white slave 
traders- -if those Aigaged in this business are entitled 
to the tiignity of thi? title — and he had a r emarkable 
knowledge, and as I early suspected, a financial interest 
in .some of the night-haunts of the old city. 

Even hde, this remarkable dual personality .Whs 
amazingly demonstrated, for on the oqe hand he 
could and wbqld encompass the ruin of a girl, and 
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on the other pander to the most depraved tastes of the 
sex. 

It was noteworthy also that ex/:ept for taking some 
financial gain in assisting in the procuring of a girl — 
and here there was a lucrative trade to be done among 
the rich Turks of the interior — he Would have nothing 
to do with those night haunts whore men could derive 
their pleasures. In fact, the mere proximity of such 
places was sufficient to engender in him one of his most 
aggravating and surly'moods. 

No, having devoted so many years to a study of 
feminine psychology in the mass, he took a quixotic 
delight in furthering woman’s lowest proriiptings ; and 
there was only one rule -the woman had to be rich. 

Our eunuch, notwithstanding his age, anti the fact 
that as far as I could determine he was a man entirely 
without family comiections, was still avaricious, and he 
accumulated money for money’s sake. Money had 
becR his one consolation through the years, and its 
attainment had now become a fetish. 

It was in the twisted braiil' of this bloated old man 
that there had been conceived the Order of the Black- 
Rimmed Monocle. I give it that title, for his agents — 
and they were faultlessly dressed men of the worJH — 
sfiorted black-rimmed eye-glasses. While I was in Con- 
stantinople I met three of them. H<‘ may, or may not, 
have employed more. 

To the initiated, these rings of black-rimmed glass 
had a vital and special significance, ’fhey were em- 
bTenes of a cult, and they were worn absolutely and 
entirely ^or the edification of rich women. 
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BEHIND THE VEIL OF t>LlJ INSTANRUL 

1'horoughly to understand the implications of the 
Order of the Black-Rimmcd Monocle one has to be 
armed with the knowledge that there aie eunuchs, and 
eunuchs. 

this is^ condition which was much com- 
4tnentcd upon by thq Ancients, and oblique references to 
it are to be found both in the Bible, and other religious 
literature 

k does not necessarily foll(.'w, however, that there is 
ajny widespread knowledge of the subject. Indeed, my 
own observations have indicated that there k an 
absymal ignorance. Quite apart from the fact that it 
is something which is* not ordinarily discKsseJ, there is 
a marked paucity of literature dealing witF diis matter, 
and that which obtains is outside the reach of even the 
technical reader. In addition, the opportunities which 
occurr to derive first-hand information on a matter such 
as this are so rar(^ and so unique, that I think that that 
which* I am able to* relate is probably unexamoled in 
contemporary writings. 

In dealing with something more than a little erotic, 
I will do* my utmost to utilise plain, matter-of-fact 
phraseology in the hope that i will not^oJTend. I will 
not endeavotu;to adorn practices which have been vili- 
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fied down the ages, and I only speak of them because 
I believe that unless one is aware of the existence of 
strange cults one’s education is woefully incomplete. 

The cult of castration was condemned by Mahom- 
med, the Prophet, yet by one of the world’s ironies, it 
remained for Turkey, the spiritual home of the Caliph, 
to be the principal E^astfm nation to countenance and 
even further the practice. 

When I said that there are eunuchs, and eunuchs, 1 
did not mean to infer that tliese were men like our old 
informant. No. For him, and others like him, life 
was just a physical blank with a brain rendeced riotous 
by thoughts highly erotic and a n?addcning urge to 
achieve the unattainable. The only allure he could * 
have for the opposite sex lay, in his youth at least, and 
before his condition rendered him bloated and 
wrinkled, in his curiously soft voice, the smooth and 
soft texture of his skin .the complete absence of hair 
upon* his chin or his body, and upon traits curiously 
feminine. 

But there were (and are) other' eunuchs with a con- 
dition not so desperate, and whose bodies had been 
maltreated to effect a definite purpose. 

Our old man had lost his all. In the various 
countries of the East there are those who have been 
variously treated. Particularly are fnere those upon 
whom the “ half-operation ” only 'was performed. A 
man m this condition remains a man with all man’s 
attributes. 'His voice is not affected, he does not lose 
histiair ; he retains all his powers, and he is dnly minus 
the* mean* of ^conveying his pleasure to others. «Such 
men obtain relief to their feelings by div^r^ means into 
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which it is not necessary to enter. There are many 
such men in Eastern lands, and they have submitted 
themselves to the l^nife usually for purely religious 
reasons. Believing that they could the better devote 
their thoughts to Heaven if they were deprived of the 
relaxations of the married state, they invoke the aid 
of the surgeon. In a sense, otie can understand this. 
It is a matter to which many references have been 
made through the ages, and with th^t one can leave it. 

But there remains a third and different form of cas- 
tration, and one which has been commercialised. It is 
this which I^have in mind when telling of the Order 
of the !Qlack-Rimmed Monocl<». 

, Eunuchs coming into this category have undergone 
a very painful initiation. In some cases they had sub- 
mitted themselves to “ half-operations.” Others had 
aclyeved the same end much in the same manner as an 
entire is rendered a gelding. In any event, any of 
these means to a wealthy end must be exquijjitely 
agonising, for none of these men will submit to anaes- 
thetics. 

These latter are the men with an app- .vl for some 
women, and considering the character of their initia- 
pon, and the relatively brief periods of their “ work- 
ing ” life, the enormous fees which they command do 
not appear to be»in any way excessive. 

No^ for one mom«nt do I suggest that ethically these 
men are entitled to any recompense for the state to 
which they had voluntarily condemned themselves. If 
they received their true deserts they would be east mto 
prison^ and not allowed their 'eedom until a^period^of 
some years, At least, had passed. This v^ould put them 
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beyond the power of commercialising their bodies, and 
the perverted instincts of some women, and they would 
have committed themselves to physical degradation to 
no good financial purpose. 

When I suggested that the fees which they receive 
do not appear excessive, I merely meant to suggest that 
in the mind of the aiORmal man any sum, no matter 
how la'.ge and attractive, should be insufficient to in- 
duce him to prostitute himself to the plane of the 
eunuch. 

Our old man took an almost insane delight in obtain- 
ing recruits for his “ harem,” as he maliciously termed 
it. He appeared to derive some immense intjcr satis- 
faction in overcoming the scruples of the apprehensive^ 
and in Submerging the thoughts of the relatively decent 
in an exotic welter of desire cum gain. 

He never rushed his men, and once he had scle9ted 
a likely male “ specimen,” he was content to play with 
him /or months as a cat does with a mouse. The more 
formidable the victim’s revulsion, the more intense the 
pleasure this revolting creaiuiV derived in overcoming 
obstacles. 

Yet, to be singled out by this bloated negro was to 
come under the power of his hypnotic eye. It meant 
in the end, a visit to the back premises of a Turkish 
apothecary, known to intimates asf- the “ Knacker’s 
Yard.” 

The consummation of the old man’s pleasure was 
when he visited the premises of this accommodating 
apctljecary, and gloated over his man while he was 
incthe thijoes of becoming one of the twilight cult The 
Khan found considerable satisfaction in accompanying 
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him. Though I had more than one invitation I reso- 
lutely refused to witness what was nothing less than 
an abortion. 

I was frequently present, however, when the old man 
was presenting his case to a likely eunuch, and I must 
admit that the arguments he advanced were worthy of 
a much better cause. 

Because of the nature of the “ work ” periormed, and 
the peculiar character of the operation, it followed that 
there must be a more or less continual sequence of 
recruits to take the place of those w’jo had finally 
become entitely impotent. Thus it was that with the 
prfbs<t,i;c* of time thr old eunuch had his arguments well 
marshalled. To listen to him one would almost, become 
convinced that he was conferring a great favour by 
suggesting that a man should deprive himself of his 
noTmcfl functions. 

Invariably did this old rascal select men of outstand- 
ing physique. The reason for this became obvihus to 
me later. He demandf^ broad shoulders, a good torso, 
and a sound heart action. H ■ cared IiL.If* or nothing 
for brains. All that he dc.sired was a ma’ animal. 

Consequently it was that his methods of approach 
were peculiar. Perhaps one of these prospective vic- 
tims had more ^lan an ordinarily developed religious 
turn pf mind. His^final declaration to him, after other 
scruples had been worn down, was that Man was 
originally bom in the likeness of God, but had become 
defiled. Before Eve tempted Adam, he would sa-^ the 
Garden had been .scxlc.ss, a 'd both male and female 
lacketl generative organs. Then it • was* that 
plucked of the forbidden fruit, and humans were 
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required everlastingly tot bear the signs of Man’s per- 
fidy. 

He argued that if a man should truly seek his God 
he should humiliate himself, and assume Man’s 
original form. The peculiar operation which he offered 
to the selected he described as the Gate to Asceticism. 
The state which he I'njd'ined he painted as a period of 
initiatidn to the final attainment of impotency and the 
last righteous cererronial — the wielding of the knife. 

I will not attempt here to reproduce the flowery 
hyperbole with which he embellished this monstrous 
thesis ; sufficient is it to state that our eunugh actually 
persuaded men to undergo this defilement, and*to enter 
upon the life which he had plannec} for them, entirely' 
without desire of gain, and with enthusiasm and fire 
akin to fanaticism. They honestly believed that they 
were in a middle world betwixt the lustful dejiresf of 
Man, and the attainment of the Infinite. 

Tlv’re were others who were won ,over entirely by 
the argument of gain. They were told that here there 
was a means to considerable wealth ,and the where- 
withal with which to pass a pleasant life when they 
became “ tired ” of the life to which they were 
invited. • 

And, it must not be assumed that this curious trade 
was entirely confined to men of ou\ eunuch’s race. 
That was far from being the case, fdr there were several 
men from Georgian Russia and from Circassia who had 
voluntarily entered the twilight state. They were there 
entisre^y for gain, and, of course, they were nKen whose 
angestry was purely white. , 

Now what manner of women availed themselves of 
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the invitations so deftly and subtly . proffered by tj 
agents in the black-rimmed monocles? 

Not merely Turkish women alone, I assure you. 
There were many women from farther West, aBd not 
a few Americans who. in the positive knowledge that no 
ill consequences could result, spent many an afternoon 
so-called sightseeing in wir ►eujjiuch’s establishment 
while elderly husbands, bored with the continuous 
round with guide book in hand, tqok a much-wanted 
siesta upon an hotel verandah. 

Among the richer Turkish women there were regular 
clients. In their case their inclinations could be the 
better \jnS^erstood. I think it* is symbolic of the East 
that sex should play a greater pait in the lives of 
ordinary* pcoph' than it does in the West. For one 
thing it is referred to much ntore ripcnly. and there is 
little that is covert. A girl knows the functions for 
which she has been bom long l)efore her W'estern pro- 
totype has discarded her dolls and her belief that she 
came under the parental roof via the black bag carried 
by the doctoi. A Lid,*mor(‘ often than not, is openly 
encouraged to have intereoui.si. at an ca; ’ age, in the 
belief that his powers will tl ''leby be increased, and 
liable to fade if he neglects what is deemed an essential 
exercise. 

Consequently fcthere is bom in both sexes a desire for 
procreation. This desire is freely and frankly admitted, 
and it is fanned in a variety of ways. But it so often 
happens, especially in those circles wh^re there is 
money, that an old man marries a young bride. ^,The 
time comes when the man 'an no longer ^satisfy the 
demands of a healthy wife. They may be at their**1ailt 
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flood, and our eunuch, wise in .the ways of women, 
commercialised a means which would bring content- 
ment to the wife, and blind satisfaction to a passe 
husba'nd. 

In respect to the old eunuch’s slave-trading organisa- 
tion — to give it its horrific title — leally very Utile need 
be said about it. I^-distovcred veiy little in it which 
even tef a slight degree corresponded with the fantastic 
tales which adorn, this trade. I was the old mart’s 
intimate, and I had every opportunity of seeing this 
phase of life for myself, and I have honestly to confess 
that never once did I come across the cru(*lly-abducted 
virgin of fiction. 

I must emphasise that I am not endca\ oui ing to con-, 
done this traffic. It has many ugly sides and many 
unpleasant features, but there is little actual abduction 
in it, principally because abduction is .so dangcrejus ,nnd 
from the point of view of the procurer, so infernally 
expepsive. 

The demand in Near Eastern and Eastern countries 
for white women as prostitutes' and as professional 
entertainers is high, and especially in such countries as 
Russia, where the standard of living is admittedly 
lamentable, and in (iermany where anyone suspected 
of possessing non-Aryan blood is automatically an out- 
cast, it is not difficult to fire the imagination of suscep- 
tible girls. Admittedly, the procutH;rs use over-p'ersua- 
sion akin to actual deceit ; they offer to their intended 
recruit' travel facilities which are little more than a 
trapk..to land the girls at their destination 'heavily in 
debt ; but they do not abduct and kidnap. 

That kind of thing may have happened* in the past. 
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Quite frankly, accorfling to my observations, it is not 
even necessary to-day. 

There is, of course, still a very real need for those 
protective organisations which arc so admirably Tun in 
some countries, and particularly in England, but their 
function is not to secure the freedom of some unfortu- 
nate, bedrugged innocent, as^mijch as to dissuade a 
girl from embarking upon a life to which she was pro- 
bably more than half committed byfore ever she came 
in contact with the agent who so kindly offers to assume 
the role of a fairy Thomas Cook. 

The chief attraction held out to these recruits is that 
they wiil be removed from a tpherc where their value 
, upon the labour markc't is negligible to one where their 
colour alone will spell for them the good things of this 
life. It is emphasised -and this is literally tine-- that 
thg^^will only come into contact with the well-to-do, 
and that many opportunities will occur for settling 
down as mistresses of wealthy men. 

The tragedies occur when the bloom of youth has 
departed. Women ©f fhis class are seldom of a saving 
disposition, and there is nothing so dis' b'ng to the 
social fabric as the sight of an unwanted prostitute, 
desolate, destitute, and homeless. 

In all ways the trade in women is despicable, yet I 
could understarAl the eunuch when he s.iid that if he 
failefl to provide the oppoi tunities for women with cer- 
tain inclinations, others would speedily be there to do so. 

Lest I should scolT he produced a large bundle of 
letters, atid he asked me to select one at randojjj,. 

I (jid so, and to the best ol ny memory, it jvas written 
somewhat *in this form ; 
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It was written from Paris, and it was addressed to 
Mademoiselle Plon, the eunuch’s outrageous nom de 
plume for these purposes. 

“ I learn that you have vacancies in your estab- 
lishments in Instanbul, and I am writing to you on 
behalf of a friend^who would join you were the terms 
sufficiently attractive. 

“ She is, of course, a French girl. She is nineteen 
years of age — not yet twenty — and she is a very 
pretty blonde with the requisite black eyes. 

“ She wishes to know your terms,^ and the net 
profit which she might be expected to mqjcc daily. 
She desires to know also all other particulars, antj 
more especially of the class of men who 'visit your 
establishments, the price they normally pay, the 
percentage which has to be paid to the house, an^ an 
outside estimate of monthly personal expenses. 

“ On her behalf I am to say that if she can make 
four hundred francs a day she will be obliged if you 
will cable ; otherwise she will make other arrange- 
ments.” 

The eunuch chuckled as I read the letter oi^t 
loud. 

“They are all the same,” he remarked in his dis- 
turbing falsetto. “ Always do they write on behalf of 
a ‘ friend,’ and— these French girls ! They are as hard 
as nails beueath their finery. With them it is francs 
— (tancs — francs, and yet more francs.” 

^He shpnld have known. So many had jpassed 
tnrough his fiends. 
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Actually, and this will give great satisfaction to the 
majority of the readers of this book, the demand for 
such women from Occidental countries is now decreas- 
ing at a noticeable rate. When Turkey was pent of 
the Ottoman Empire instead of the Turkish Republic, 
conditions were very much less suitable for family life 
than they are now, and the percentage of unmarried 
males in the chief centres was astonishingly* high. 
Then, the only outlet for many men was provided by 
the prostitute. Now, family lifd has largely filled this 
need. 

Here, and before closing this chapter, I would add a 
wc’'d , f earning to profession^ entertainers who arc 
often offered laige .sums to ply their art in Instanbul 
and other large cities approximating to the Near 
East. 

T<hacc is a certain allure abou. these cities which the 
newcomer finds difficult to resist, and in most of them 
it is usual for the entertainer to be free to mingle*ivith 
the audience during performances at cafes, and similar 
places of entertainment, and accept invita^^^ms to dance 
with them. It naturally follows that the 1 lajority of 
female artists who visit such places are in themselves 
(fencers, for the language difficulty renders any other 
form of art difficult of presentation. 

There is in Oriental countries a disposition bom of 
centuries of custom to regard the dancer a« something 
which in most Occidental cases she is not, and though 
this assumption may be veiled by a perfeCt courtesy, 
and an unimpeachable deportment, it is negertheiess 
there, end where there is any weakness pf the flesh,*k’«, 
liable to lead trouble. 
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For the authorities in many of these cities there is 
much to be said, although their regulations respecting 
the 5 fx urge would horrify Lond«n. 

The existence of prostitution is frankly admitted, 
and in none of these cities, therefore, is one confronted 
with the spectacle nightly to be seen in Piccadilly and 
its environs. 

In many respects I consider the laws to be in 
advance of what 'obtain in England. 

It is expressly laid down, for instance, that if rape 
has been committed on the person of an unmarried 
girl, the offender shajl, in addition to* receiving an 
award of hard labour, be sentenced to pay compensa- 
tion ta the victim. 

In other respects also, the sex laws are eminently 
sensible. It is laid tlown that any person who, having 
by promise of marriage, seduced a girl who has*. . aOhed 
the age of puberty, refuses to marry her, shall be 
sentenced to pay compensation to the victim, and to 
a term of not less than one peek’s imprisonment, and 
not more than six months. 

This only operates when the man is able to prove 
that there was an offer of marriage. If he fails, then 
he is indicted on the much more serious charge 5f 
rape. 

Clandestine prostitution is fxpressly forjpidden, 
though of course, it flourishes, but any women dis- 
covered to^be engaged in prostitution is automatically 
included in the list of official prostitutes^ And all 
wom*en engaging in this oldest of old professions must 
'submit tfterrfselves to bi-weekly physical inspections. 

Emerging from these regulations — ‘and there are 
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many more — is the possibility— I do not say probability 
---of a girl found in compromising circumstances being 
automatically branded as a piostitute. 

Visiting artists cannot know this regulation too*well, 
even though the authorities do their utmost to safe- 
guard their intere'sts in other ways. The authority for 
entry is generally only accorded ^on the basis of a 
definite contract of employment, and this is always for 
one" month, renewable on good jpehavioiir. As a 
further assurance, and in ordei» to ensure that artists 
shall be permitted to return to their own countries 
when their cpn^racts have expired, employers must 
retain frjjm salaries a sum usually assessed at six 
|,mndrcd francs. This is deemed sufficient, in ordinary 
circumstailces, to sec a girl safely back to the 'capital 
city of her homeland. 



CHAPTER VI 


A NEAR-EASTERN PANORAMA 

Our Eunuch once derived a very considerable income 
from providing European dancing girls for the itss 
reputable cafes of Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, and 
elsewhere. He conducted an agency for this purpose at 
Instanbul, but officialdom had fro';».:“d upon such 
institutions, and he hati been almost the firsl to close 
down. 

When in Baghdad later, I foimd that eigKt dancing 
establishments of the character I have in mind were 
allowed by the p>olice. Four were for native daij^ers, 
and four for foreign, and each establishment was 
allowed a maximum complement of four dancers. 
That is, in the whole of Baghdad, the regulations 
allowed sixteen native dancCrs,* and sixteen foreign. 
I discovered that while the native establishments were 
up to full strength, those with European persormel 
were considerably under, and the type in the Europeap. 
cafe was the reverse of appealing. 

In all these dancing cafes girls a»c expected freely 
to mix with the habitu6s, and indeed, to obtain the 
major part of their emoluments in this manner. 

From my own observations in Baghdad, Damascus, 
Teljijran, Beirut, and elsewhere, I can quite def^n•^ely 
sl;pte thal what little allure this life might have held 

out for European women has been largely dissipated. 
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I found the establishments sordid, entirely without 
glamour, tawdry in their appomtments, and with little 
that would appeal to ji European woman of even the 
lowest tastes. 

In not one of these many e.stablishinents did I find 
a single British girl. There weie Persians, Syrians, and 
Russians, and not a few who clai^ncd to be French 
but who, 1 shrewdly suspect, were ( ji eek, and w h*o had 
acquired a French technitjuc. 

As our old man of Instanbul had been at consider- 
able pains to point out, the Frenchwoman H essentially 
mercenary. , Pier thoughts are centred upon the 
acc’TiK.la’.'ion of fn-jnes, and tfiough these establish- 
ments provide an attractive income for women from 
eountnes where the standard of living is low, tnere is 
little there to fire the acquisitive instincts of the average 
Fren».>Vi“^>man . 

As for the British woman, I have found that even 
when she has been addicted to prostitution for yuars, 
she .still retains an inherent sense of decency w'hich 
is sufficient to keep* her away from (hi places 
to which I refer. In the few ca.ses wh i h I have 
obseived, where British women of this profes.sion have 
drgraded themselves by excessive drinking, they have 
retained what I teiin their “ decent ’ faculties until 
long past that tin^^e w'hcn the ravages of drink have 
made them abhorrent to men. 

This old man did not bemoan the passing of this 
traffic. He had devoted himself to cthtr "avenues of 
“ trade,” ahd, as I have indicated, had found iHem 
exceedingly profitable. 

Before the I^han and I left Instanbul he gave us a 
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letter of introduction to a Turkish notable who, he 
informed us, had actually married one of the British 
girls ^who had passed through his hands some years 
before. He assured us that this person, who lived on 
the outskirts of Ankara, would be pleased to see us, 
and that though a man of the old Turkey he was 
sufficiently broadnikided, and sufficiently generous in 
outlook, not to regard his household as something for 
his own eyes, and 'his eyes alone. In other words, the 
eunuch indicated that 'in all probability we would be 
provided with an opportunity to meet this woman 
socially. 

I am afraid that our manner of leaving Istanbul 
was again typical of the Khan. 

His French was terrible, and rny pronunciation of 
some words was not what it should be, because although 
I have more than a srnatteiing of tongues it p“”kaps 
necessarily follows that my native longue comes fir.it, 
Engltsh a gogd second, and because of my native lingo, 
Persian and Arabic an equal third. 

That night there had been something of a carousal, 
and the Khan was in the merriest of moods. We had 
been round and about in old Instanbul, and we had 
become lost. 

We had wandered aimlessly aboiu fur a considerable 
time when the Khan, in his roisterous manner, 
suggested that it would be better if we enquired our 
way. 

It chanced that ahead of us, and coming in our 
dirctfcon,' was a portly officer of gendarmerie. 

AVith heavy, yet unassailable courtesy, the ‘Khan 
stopped this officer, and gently enquired whether he 
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spoke English. The man looked puzzled, so I stepped 
quickly into the breach, and addressed him in 
French. 

With the ceremonious detachment of the Turkish 
men of his class, he coldly directed us on our way. We 
had to proceed straight on, then take the third turning 
to the left. The officer naturally used the word 
“ gauche.” He too had been roisterimr. and his accents 
wdte guttural. 

The Khan, who had been listening avidly, and with 
the exaggerated earnestness of one who hjad taken 
liquor, perket^ his ears when he heard this, and 
blan'lly fJtiquired of me: 

“ What has he got under his ciutch? ” 

There was a moment’s awful silence before the officer 
replied in perfect English, and in a tone which would 
havf,, deter red even the most aggressive: 

^ “ Sir, I have nothing under rny crutch ! ” 

The atmosphere was definitely one of strain, but the 
Khan was by no means perturbed. He gave a silly 
alcoholic giggle, and <poked the oflicer where he wore 
his medals. 

“ You old rascal,” he said, whimsically, “ and you 
i^id you didn’t know English ! 

Unfortunately the officer was standing on the so- 
called kerb, and^when he saw that accusing finger 
coming to contaminate his person, he involuntarily 
stepped backwards. In so doing, he tripped over his 
loosely hanging sword, and precipitated, his rather 
gorgeous pierson into the not too savoury gutter 

Thq Khan was the first to grasp the potentialities of 
the situation. 
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“ Quick,” he gasped, “ we’ll ^ get hard-labour for 
this ! ” And we ran. 

We raced round comers, and completely lost our- 
selves again. When we eventually once more enquired 
our direction it was clone with more circumspection. 

We left immediately for Anatolia, imd we arrived at 
Eski-Shehr — a dusty, poverty-stricken village, yet with 
an historic name, nevertheless. 

The Greeks never mention it without spitting. 'Hie 
Turk intones it with something akin to reverence. 

The G>eeks, when they occupied Asia Minor after 
the Great War advanced to a point be^cod Eski-Shchr. 
In their final retreat before Mustapha Kogjal, they 

demolished half the town, and set fire to the icst. , 

« 

It was at this spot that Mustapha Kcinaf achieved 
his greatest victory, and set the seal upon the 
ascendancy which was to spell the banishment o[^the 
Caliphs. 

Hgre one can still recapture the spirit of that extra- 
ordinary war in respect to which the Western nations 
shut a dignified eye. I'here :fre*roolless anrj shapelc.s.s 
structures still begrimed with smoke. Reconstruction 
is slowly going on. 

In Eski-Shehr they still regard the stranger with 
some suspicion. One has to carry one’s passport every- 
where, and even then one is liable *..0 be hauled off, 
with the greatest politeness it is tnfe, to the local 'police 
station for interrogation. 

When first we were interrogated the Khan had 
visiooi^ of -that last night in Instanbul. 

‘ I knew that officer would report the matter ! He 
groaned in apprehension. 
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Yet, on the route to the police station the way led 
by a cafe. The policeman suggested coffee, and, 
naturally, wc insisted upon paying. 

At the police statibn, after a nervous official ‘had 
asked us our business and had fingered our passports 
— he was obviously incapable of reading what was 
written upon them — wc were invited to a room at the 
rear of the station. Heie we were regaled with coffee, 
melon, more coffee, and with meat and Oriental 
sweets. 

And the policeman who had apprehended us acted 
as waiter ! 

So much ’for the Khan's fears* 

^ In the hills beyond Kski-Shehr is ^Xrikara— the home 
of the new Turkey.* On the crown of one hill- is the 
old city built by Timur the I.,amc. On the second 
rock^ emitience is the Yanishahr, or new city. Here 
is the meeting place of the 'Turkish Grand National 
As’sembly, the (Government buildings, the imposing 
residence's of the .\mbassadois, and the home of 
Mustapha Kemal, the,(iltazi. now known to the world 
as Ataturk. 

Kemal, the modern Napoh^on, is frequently to be 
seen upon the streets, and always in an open motor car. 
'There is little of the traditional Turk about him out- 
wardly. He migbt have stepped from Savile Row; 
and th^re is little thtvt is striking about him, physically. 
He has not the dominance of Mussolini, yet he possesses 
steel-grey eyes which gaze at one unblinkingly. When 
one addresses him those eyes remain steadfast and un- 
wavering. It is a disconcertiiig attribute. 

This* is the man who defied the might of the Allies, 
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played rings round Mr. Lloyd George, collected forces 
from within a disarmed Turkey, defeated and routed 
the Greeks, brought down a monarchy, disposed of the 
Caliphs, hanged those who stooS in the way of self- 
expression, proclaimed a Republic, and assumed the 
role of leadership. 

This is the modern Turkey. 

Beyond, and away in the province of Konia, the 
true Osmani Lslam still survives. Konia is a land of 
cornfields and pastures. Here dwell the real Cilician 
Turks w}io helped the Sultans to make the area the 
centre of Islamic culture for live hundse^ years. 

In the centre of the ‘town of Konia there is a statue 

, • 

of Kemal, with hand outstretched. Perhaps this is 
symbolical. 

At the moment the hand of the reformer is still, and 
Konio is almost as it was centuries ago. 

The winding lane.s of the town are wide and clean. 
Ever^ hou.se is surrounded by walls of clay, and all are 
high. Theie are but few women in evidence upon the 
streets, and the fez is still w^^rn. In the streets and 
lanes of Konia, Western clothes would create a riot. 

The centre of the town is the caravanserai where 
caravans assemble from all parts of the East. He^e 
traders unload their merchandi.se, and chant their 
prayers of thankfulness for a safe j»urncy. The men 
spread their bedding in close proximity to their Camels. 
They squat and inhale of their hookahs. One hears the 
dialect of Samarkhand, of Syria, of Kurdish Iraq, and 
of far off, Afghanistan. 

It was here, in the evening that a messenger came 
to us. The’ evening shades were creeping over th(' 
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minarets, and the domes of the mosques were beginning 
to emerge more clearly from the haze which had 
shrouded them durii)g the day. The camels, with 
shuddering regurgitations, expelled the slimy waters 
from their inner recesses. The Imams were intoning 
their prayers. 

It was a scene which all Eastern travellers know, and 
there was only one incongruous note. From ‘some- 
where the Khan had conjured a new and fearful toy. 
It was a wheezy, portable grarhophone. The strains 
of a plaintive Scottish dirge came pulsatmgly from a 
cracked rcc/ird, and they appeared to give the Khan 
infiiiitc ph'tisure. 

1 was glad to greet the messenger. Our Eunuch of 
Instanbul had been better than his word. Not only 
had he provided us with a letter of introduction, but 
he bad 'vritten ahead to this Turkish notable, and had 
apprised him of our coming. 

The messenger took us to an estate about tv^ielve 
miles from Konia. and to one of the most remarkable 
mcnages T have ever s«'en. Our host was a Turk of the 
old school, hut as the eunuch had suggested, he was 
a man of ripe wit, and with ideas respecting his women- 
folk which were at once redolent of the Sultanic 
Turkey, and the new regime signified by the out- 
stretched hand of*Kcmal. 

He had no seraglio, but he had availed himself fully 
of the Law which allows a man four wives, and in 
order that he might live in peace with his entourage, 
he had completely remodelled his stately hoftie. 

Theire was a main, central block, and at. each comer 
a tower-like edifice. There were four of these, and he 
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assured us with a smile that th^y were alike in every 
particular. The rooms were the same, the furnishings 
were the same, and in each, an entity unto herself, was 
a w'tfe. None could quarrel with the others because 
of any sense of preferment. 

He told us quite frankly that his English wife had 
once been his mistress. He had found her sturdy 
common sense and her other Briti.sh characteristics .so 
stimulating that he had at leneth decided to m'arrv 
her. 

And this woman, bom of a nation which expects its 
women to fly to the divorce court should the hu.sband 
so much as look at another female, had settl'^d comfort- 
ably down to the thought of there being thr<’e othej" 
wives who shared her husband’s bed on occasion, and 
withal appeared content and happy. 

We did not really expect to sec her, but we did,, and 
on the very first evening. 

Ste was then, I should judge by her husband’s con- 
versation, a woman of about forty, yet because of her 
life as a Turkish wife of the t>ld school, .shg looked no 
more than thirty. Turki.sh women of her age would 
have appeared at least sixty in comparison, and it was 
easy to see why she retained the old notable’s regard. 

She was dressed in the Turkish raiment of the old 
style — that is long silken trousers reai^ing to the ankles, 
fully fashioned, a curious garment* called a yeleic which 
begins as a closely fitting waistcoat, richly made and 
embroidered, and an etari^ or gown, perhaps the most 
important garment of the old Turkish indoar costume. 
This garment has sleeves tight to the elbow which then 
billow out. 'Like the yelek, it is tight to the body, but 
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it Opens at the front to expose the bosom to a rather 
alarming extent. 

This Englishwoman, however, carried off both her 
attire and the conver^tion with entire aplomb, I* had 
expected to see a woman of the lower class. T found, 
to my surprise, that she was well educated, and fully 
at home in her surroundings. Obviously also, she had 
great influence over our host. She seemed happy and 
contented, and when she took her leave, she did so 
with grace, and a quiet, homely smile as one would 
normally expect from the hostess in some large house 
in her native England. 

Wi*^’^ tlie Oriental courtesy which the occasion 
>yarranted, thf' Khan and I thanked our host for so 
graciously allowing Kis wife so ch.irnriingly to entertain 
us with her converse. 

He smiled at the compliment and ob.scived that he 
was not Ake some of his countrymen of the old school. 
He had no real objection, he added, to his sensible 
English wife meeting visitors when in his presence. 
Theic was^ and could, bt, no real harm n that, and 
it kept women contented But . . . 

His principal objection, it seemed, was not against 
nrien, but against other women. As he pointed out, 
when his women folk went out they woie the old- 
fashioned and voli*minous veil, and in that garb they 
were sifcrosanct. New male would so much as dare to 
molest them, or touch them. 

He proceeded further to explain hi‘ views on this 
subject, and said that one of the first things he did 
when he inherited his properi/ was to have proper 
Turkisli baths installed for his women. In* no circum- 
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stances, he declared, would he allow any women of his 
to attend the public baths in Ankara where it was 
normal for the majority of women to congregate, even 
those of well-to-do families. 

He maintamed that the intimate details of the 
Turkish woman’s toilet frequently led to undue 
familiarities and to the pitfalls of Lesbianism, and, he 
maintained, once a woman had fallen into that bottom- 
less pit she looked with scorn upon her husband, and 
all men. 

He explained that women attended these public 
baths and despite the injunction to the contrary, took 
the vapours and the waters in a compLtc state of 
nakedness. They assisted one another in their ablu- 
tions, and in the frequent massaging. 

He a.ssured us with much gravity that Lesbianism 
was rife in such places, and that it produced very 
considerable unhappiness. 

Our host was sufficiently an old Turk to provide us 
with an old-time entertainment. 

From somewhere he spirited'togethcr a collection of 
girls who came and danced for our plea.sure. Some 
of these creatures were bewitching, and they employed 
some of the cleverest coquetry I have ever seen. 

Even the Khan was startled, and he gave himself up 
to the voluptuousne.ss of the entcAainment. 

All the girls had melodious Voices, several of them 
could play on a variety of stringed instruments, and all 
of them could dance. 

Our ’host watched through lazy, amu^d eyes, and 
w'hen he thought wc had had enough of this public 
entertainment he clapped his hands. 
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Sombrely, and with a majesty which a Mayfair 
butler might have envied, a servant entered with a 
heavily worked brass salver. 

On it were two sinall silk handkerchiefs. 

To the Khan and myself he came, and gravely, we 
each took one. 

The servant’s entry was the signal for much laughter 
and excited chatter among the girls, but at a chiding 
word from our host they desisted, and began a dance 
even more voluptuous than any ‘that had gone before. 

Slowly they danced, circling before the KJian and 
myself. 

I sa’*'^ tlic Khan,^his eyes alil^ht, drop his handker- 
chief before a tiny ^air of twinkling feet. 

I saw the feet stop in their intricate pattemin’g, and 
trip alongside those of the striding Khan. The girl he 
had f hosen wore a pleasant smile. 

Still tfic instrumentalists played, and still the girls 
danced. 

I realised that they were circling exclusively now 
for me. 

I felt somewhat embarrassed, for I was confronted 
with a considerable bevy of feminine beauty. 

1 looked at my handkerchief, and saw that I had 
rolled it into a ball in my agitation. It remained so 
— a talisman nevt» to be used. 



CHAPTER VII 


ADVENTURE WITH THE ASSASSINS 

In what is now trench Syria there is a tiny remnant 
of a queer race — those who once followed so blindly 
and enthusiastically ,the most outrageously conceived 
designs, of that monstrous figure of the Middle Ages, 
the Sheikh al-Jebal, or as he was known to the 
Crusaders, “ The Old Man of the Mountains.” 

Everything that was sinister was associated with this 
name, but as it merely denoted the Grand Master of 
that mysterious cult known as the Assassins, it followed 
that there was more than one bearer of the title. 

The remnant of which I speak is to be found in 
Masyad, a place of ruin and desolation tucked away 
in hills which dominate a vast countryside. 

When the Khan and I left, Ankara, we continued 
our journey through Turkey, and after divers experi- 
ences found ourselves in Syria. With the means at his 
disposal, the Khan could afford to ignore the beaten 
track, and thus it was that one day we came to Masyad, 
an ancient stronghold with the iryist corrupt associa- 
tions, still entirely enclosed with .walls, and surlnounted 
by a castle which once breathed defiance to the 
Crusaders. 

Here, still living in the innermost recesses of this 
ancient pile we found a number of families whose for- 
bears had lived there since the days of the SHeikh al- 
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Jebal. All without exception were extremely poor, as 
were the scattered families of other Assassins who lived 
in the vicinity. 

In these days, or course, the Assassins do* not 
acknowfedge this name of ill-omen. They regard 
themselves as Ismailians, an off-shoot of the Shiah sect 
of Muslims. 

It was obvious to us that thesb people livgd on 
indifferent terms with their neighbours. Th^ had an 
affrighted and apprehensive air, ^nd ^uite patently had 
no desire to penetrate beyond the)’’ mountains. 
Because of their inaccc.ssibility, and because of their 
extr'*me poterty, they remained comparatively safe as 
long as they centred* their activities upon Masyad. 

They clearly regarded us with suspicion when we 
came among them, but that which the Khan could offer 
them speedily won their hearts. Hashish he had in 
quantity,* and hashish he was prepared to dispense, 
and for hashish these miserable descendants of a once 
virile race were willing to sell their souls. 

A number of book| have been written about the 
Assassins, But I am going to assume that tne majority 
who read this are not closely acquainted with the 
writings of Marco Polo or with those of the Persian 
geographer, Mustawfi. I confess that I have read 
neither, and that^ny knowledge which I might have 
of thes*e queer people comes of their association with 
the present-day Shiahs. Nevertheless, perhaps I may 
be permitted a short digression, for unless there is some 
background, the real significance of special rites which 
the Khan and I were allov, d to witness cannot be 
adequately gauged. 
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The Syrian Assassins were not the originators of a 
cult w'hich has given an ugly word to the world. They 
came from Persia where for long after the Muhamedan 
conquest the people, realising that physical force was 
useless against the Arab invaders, sought with the 
subtlety of their race to find some other means to retain 
theii national consciousness. 

r- 

The Muslim world had already split into two 
segments — the Sunni and the Shiah, and the most un- 
orthodox of the latter were the Ismailians. Those who 
sought to fight the Arabs seized upon the Shiah 
philosophy as a basis for their activities. They pro- 
duced a leader, for whom they claimed diri*ct descent 
from the Prophet, who completely^ won the confidencp 
of the Xmsuspecting Ismailians and gradually inculcated 
into their philosophy matters which were far divorced 
from the original concept of the Muslim Faith. , 

Curiosity was sufficient to bring many Ismailians 
into the fold which was first defined by seven steps, 
and later, nine. 

In the first degree the initiate was taught implicit 
obedience, and those who qualified in this were led 
to that stage where they were prepared to take an oath 
of secrecy. The taking of this oath automatically led 
to the second degree which inculcated belief in the 
divinely appointed Imams, or direcf'dcscendants of the 
Prophet. In the third degree the" initiates were taught 
that as there were seven seas and seven earths, there 
were seven Imams, of whom Ismail was the seventh 
and last. In the fourth the disciple was told that since 
the inception of the world there had beeq seven 
Prophets, each one of whom had altered the doctrines 
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of his predecessors. Thus, four separate stages had to 
be traversed before the initiate even suspected that he 
was to learn that Islaai, as preached bv the fierv Arabs, 
was nol» necessarily final. 

In the next and fifth degree what was previously an 
innuendo became more explicit, and emphasis was laid 
upon the uselessness of tradition. •In the sixth, those 
who had graduated, were absolved from many fslamic 
practices, such as fasting and prayer, and in the next 
they were quite definitely passed from the Islamic fold 
to a world where mysticism became all or ntfthing. 

Later, th*c eighth and ninth (it'grccs were elaborated, 
the suDcraination of tradition was carried even a stage 
further, and disciples were encouraged to believe 
absolutely nothing, and to dare all. 

This was the philosophy evolved under the cloak of 
Islatn tc» produce an inner force which could fight the 
material hold of the Arabs upon Iran, but it was some 
centuries before the Assassins were actually bom. 

Then there arrived Hasan, who in these days would 
have beerf termed a ^ihilLst. He had fallen foul of 
the Turks and Cairenes, and be bore for them a great 
hatred. By race Persian, and therefore if a professed 
Sunni, a Shiah at heart, he wandered throughout the 
Near East, and fcally returned to Persia. There he 
gave expression to his hatred of Arab supremacy, and 
found to his delight, after he had been duly initiated, 
that there were many others who shared his views, 
and who had a machinery behind them which had been 
elaborated at least over a period of two centuries. 

Enthusiastically he adopted this sei:ret Iranian 
doctrine, and ‘he became a preacher. Suddenly, and 
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by a strategem, he was enabled tp secure possession of 
the stronghold of Alamut, in the Persian province of 
Gilan. 

Here, not far from the shores of the Caspian, he 
consolidated his position, and turned the castle into 
what the world eventually came to know as “ The 
Vulture’s Nest.” 

By degrees other castles, and more lands, came under 
his sway, and he i^efied the Shahs and their Viziers, not 
with armies, but with*^ the forces of a cult which he 
had found ready to his hand — and forces which he 
turned into outrageously criminal channels.^ 

Having no armies, he pounced upon the first precept 
of this secret Iranian philosophy,^ viz., absolute ancj 
implicit obedience, and he moulded it in fantastic ways, 
and — principally with the assistance of hashish. 

Mysticism and hashish were his means to power, .and 
the assassin's knife was his weapon. 

All who attempted to curb his pretensions or were 
suspected of intrigue died quickly, and invariably with 
a dagger in their body. It did mot matter, that swift 
and terrible retribution fell upon the Assassin. This, 
in fact, was courted, and there were hundreds of 
volunteers always ready to carry out the orders of thjc 
Old Man of the Mountains, and thus to seek death 
and Paradise. 

How did the Sheikh achieve such a.scendancy? 

Really, it was delightfully simple. 

All he had to do was to blend the Iranian’s fatalism 
with religious exaltation, and he had hundreds of ready 
instruments to his hand. 

Near his Vulture’s Nest, he prepared a secret garden. 
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There was only one jitiethod of approach, and that 
was by means of a cunningly hidden tunnel. 

In the garden grew the most delicious fruits, and 
every fragrant shrub that could be induced to grow 
shed its aromatic delights upon all who entered. There 
were kiosks and palaces in the garden. Golden 
ornamentation was the principal rijotif of the archi- 
tecture, and within were the inost sumptuous divans 
covered with the richest silks. Aropnd these ornate 
buildings were conduits, and on requisite occasions, 
manifold streams bearing wine, honey, ^rystol clear 
water, and ijiilk would flow in all directions to bewilder 
the eyv. and excite the palate. 

In every kiosk aqd in every palace were beautiful 
damsels. Not only could they sing, but they could 
dance with divine perfection ; the playing of no musical 
instrument came amiss, but especially were they expert 
in dalliance and amorous allure. 

The visitor to this secret garden saw them attired in 
the richest of dresses, amusing themselves among the 
kiosks and palaces. Tt> add piquancy to the occasion, 
there were chaperons, but these female dragons were 
confined to the deepest recesses of the palaces and were 
n«ver allowed to appear iir public. 

Consequently, so relatively few were the visits of 
man, that the maitlcns exerted their utmost efforts to 
secure his favour, and this in the mind of those who 
visited it was Paradise. 

It was this Hasan who promised to those who should 
obey his will that the full enjoyments of Paradise should 
ensue ; ^d this was a Paradise where every form of 
sensual enjoyment should attend the Faithful, and 
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where there should be an unlimited abundance of 
beautiful Nymphs. 

H^san, for his own purposes, reproduced this 
Paradise upon earth, and those young men he .-selected 
as his instruments were conveyed thither, via the secret 
tunnel, and under the influence of hashish. 

Prior to their ent,’y to the garden, he would discourse 
at length upon the delights of the Paradise, and his 
own ability to grant admission. Then, thoroughly 
bemused with hashish^ which in itself added enchant- 
ment to 'the garden scene, the initiates were conveyed 
to the Nymph-ridden Heaven, and there r,egaled with 
the most voluptuous caresses, the most heady of wines, 
an excess of all enjoyments, and .with the inevitable 
conclusion that Hasan had kept his word and had 
projected them into Paradise. 

Four or five days of the delights of the garden would 
suffice to force home this conclusion, then the initiate, 
still under the influence of hashish, would be withdrawn 
through the secret tunnel. An interval for recupera- 
tion would ensue, and the young man would find him- 
self in the presence of Hasan. 

Sternly, Hasan would ask them where they had been. 

“ In Paradise,” they would reply, and invariably 
these confessions were made before the fully assembled 
court. Positively, there was no deception. 

Thereafter, convinced that Hasan could open the 
gates of Paradise for them at will, these young men 
were prepared to enter into any danger, and to carry 
out any brder which their leader might give them. 

An indication of the implicit obedience which was 
accorded the successive Old Men of the Mountains is 
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given in the account of what occurred when the Sultan 
Seljuq sent an envoy to Hasan demanding his sub- 
mission. 

Hasafli, confronted by the envoy, merely summoned 
one of his men to him, and said ; “ Kill thyself,’^ and 
immediately the man plunged a dagger into his heart. 

To another, he said : “ Throw thyself from the 
rampart,” and the next moment the man was a 
mutilated corpse upon the rocks far*below. 

The envoy, terror-stiicken by what he had seen, 
turned helples.sly to Hasan, who smiled, Jnd drily 
observed : 

In tills way I* am served by seventy thousand 
faithful followers!*. . . That is my answer .to the 
Sultan.” 

A little more than a century later, the Count of 
Chdhipagnc was in the neighbourhood of the Syrian 
stronghold of Masyad, and the Prior there sent him 
an invitation. The Count accepted, and he records 
that when he neared the castle he saw two look-out 
men .statiohed upon a lofty tunet. 

The Prior observed that his men obeyed him better 
than did the Christians their Princes, and the Count 
expressed dubious astonishment. Immediately the 
Prior gave a sign^, and in response both look-out men 
hurled' themselves to the battlements below. 

“ If you desire it,” said the Prior to the astonished 
Count, all my men shall throw themselves from the 
turrets in the same way.” 

The Count of Champagne declined, and was forced 
to confess that he could not count upon such obedience 
from his own servants. 
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This particular Syrian Prior was Rashid, who left 
Persia to build up the cult of the Assassins at Masyad. 
He proved himself a real Old Mjn of the Mountains, 
and he fully maintained the awe-inspiring traditions 
of the redoubtable Hasan, for he carried the dagger 
of the Assassin into the camps of Christian and Saracen 
alike. The Syrian, Assassins, because their sphere of 
influerice was more Western, became better known to 
the Christian Wqrld than did the original body in 
Persia. 

Since ^he power of these terrible men was finally 
broken, the Assassins have degenerated, from the 
mighty, virile race which could defy the might of Con- 
tinents. Now they are a miserable handful of some 
few thousands. As I have indicated they are miserably 
poor, and they are almost indescribably dirty. Their 
mean hovels are verminous, and they still use the filthy 
pools which quenched the thirst of those who fought 
and harried the Crusaders. 

The pool outside Masyad opens out to the dimensions 
of a considerable lake whenever it rains, and it is still 
supposed to possess supernatural powers. 

To the outside world they are now just Muslims with 
a somewhat detached turn of mind, but within thciii- 
own circle they are prone to the obscene and the 
bacchanalian. Their lives are rlmote, and their 
ancient fastness is practically unvisited, yet they go to 
extraordinary lengths to preserve secrecy, and the out- 
side wodd now knows little or nothing of their orgies. 

There, is only one key which will unlock the seci'et, 
and that is hashish. The ancient rites of the Assassins 
may have lingered down the centuries until they are 
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but a shadow of theii; former selves, but the desire for 
hashish remains. Not only is it smoked for the pleasure 
which is provides, but it is held to maintain that con- 
necting-link between the present and the mighimess 
which was once Hasan’s and Rashid’s. 

Being so miserably poor, these unfortunates may but 
seldom indulge in their favourite vice, but with the 
advent of the Khan and his plentiful supplies, a marked 
change came over dispirited Masya^. 

The aged and the decrepit possessed themselves of 
a new fire, and the middle-aged and youi.ger men had 
a new elasticitv to their step, and an air of new-born 
de.c’V. 

These men were, insatiable in their demands for 
hashish, and as the drug cemented its contiol, this 
coteiie of newly awakened visionaries began to speak 
mysr,eriously of their of t-negh <. ted worship and of 
something which was covertly referred to as the 
Ro'dhah. This normally means gaiden, or pleasaunce, 
and I was mystified, because it was apparent from th’e 
wisps of conversation ‘which we overhe.^rd that the 
Rodhah was animate. The Khan and f discussed this 
matter, and could give no satisfactory explanation, and 
oyr first attempts to induce these men to talk proved 
futile. 

It was not 'urAil the Khan diopped upon the 
expedient of cutting off his gifts of hashish that these 
Assassins became more amenable. Then, with the 
greatest reluctance we were infonned that the Rodhah 
was a girl, and that she was .so called because ,the rites 
in which she was required to play the part of the 
principal perfoniier harked back to thosfi dark days 
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of the Middle Ages when there was indeed a local 
garden, or Paradise where nymphs could be had for 
the J)cckoning. 

Much ground had to be traversed before the Khan 
could induce these people to admit us to the forth- 
coming seance. There were angry murmurs, and even 
threats, when the »subject was first tactfully mooted, 
but the Khan held the whip hand. Also, it seemed 
that the requisite •atmosphere would prove elusive but 
for a generous smoking of hashish, and the illusory 
delights Vhich this drug can summon to the brain, and 
to tired and exhausted^bodies. 

As I watched the preliminary drug orgies, and the 
false sense of exotic excitement which these engendered 
in this debilitated race, it became obvious even to me 
that it was not poverty or even environment which had 
brought these Assassins to their piesent pass, but*' the 
very hashish which had brought them their infamous 
notoriety in the Middle Ages. Long years of hashish 
smoking had taken their toll. 

I was looking at the remnants of a ral'e of men 
who had once been all f>owerful. Now, they were 
miserably degenerate, and this degeneration would be 
laid entirely at the door of centuries of unbridled exotfc 
orgies. 

Around them were men who had lived a life akin 
to normality — the Arabs, the men of the Jcbel Druse, 
and even the town-bred Syrian. The environment was 
the same for all, the climatic conditions were unvary- 
ing; on the one hand were fine, upstanding humans; 
on the other, degenerates who would be useless if 
thrown upon the labour market. They Reither had the 
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physical ability to labour; nor the mental ability of a 
normal child of ten. 

Hashish, and an inheritance of sexual over- 
indulgence carried without intermission through an 
incredibly long series of years had produced pitiful 
caricatures. 

Yet, here and there, one came across the exception. 
One found the body beautiful, and — naturally these 
were women. These were women ^who had remained 
sheltered— -women who were perhaps in the direct line 
of descent from Rashid himself, for Ras’iid maintained 
his power^by the practice of the severest asceticism. 
Kc \,..'ijld plunge pt hers into Tiis Paradise of Delight, 
and he would coijunand all to smoke of hashi.sh and 
sample the alcoholic delights of his famous Garden; 
yet his own life was noted for its austerity. He neither 
smoked, nor drank; nor is the. e any reason to believe 
that he himself indulged in any of the .sexual orgies 
which he promulgated as part of the Assassin cult. 

As the days passed, so did the atmosphere of 
-suppresseii cxcitemctit well up within this strange 
community. 

Noise within Masyad materially increased. 

Masyad, instead of being a stronghold of gho.sts, and 
of memories of a past greatness, pulsated with a 
synthetic robustiTess, and one of the outward signs of 
this new-bom virility was Noise. 

Noise is relative. 

In the city, the terrific din of modem traffic, the 
shattering fusillade of the 'pneumatic drills, and the 
bustls of a million humans, is absorbed into the 
atmosphere. 
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Noise, to be appreciated, must have a background of 
silence. 

Nothing, for instance, can produce a greater effect 
uponVhe senses than the beating o'f a tom-tom, perhaps 
several miles away, provided that all is quiet 
around one, and the air is clear. 

Masyad throbbed to the staccato beating of drums, 
and it, went on for 'hours and hours upon end. The 
noise ate into my nerves, for though I have been 
accustomed to hearing. the beat of drums since birth, 
my ear has been educated. 

Then, at last came the night of the ceremonial — the 
night of sexual rejuvenation, as it was called. 

Again there were murmurs against our inclusion, and^ 
there were occasions when the situation appeared to be 
positively dangerous, for the Khan and I were not now 
dealing with spiritless degenerates, but with men whose 
brains had been hazed by hashish and wHo were 
temporarily uplifted to that degree where they could 
afford to spit at and be condescending toward outsiders. 
However, the Khan had his way, as usual, and we were 
eventually conducted into one of the major vaults of 
the ruined castle. 

There an astonishing sight met our eyes. 

The entire male community was gathered, and — we 
were part and parcel of the strange sen ’ice of the adora- 
tion of the Rodhah. 

Seated upon a high chair, and attired in a white 
robe, was a singularly beautiful girl. She was young, 
and upon her head she wore a chaplet ‘of newly 
gathered flowers. 

Seemingly, the Rodhah must be a virgm, and she 
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remains as the Rodhah until she marries which, by the 
way, she may do quite honorably. When she assumes 
the married state another Rodhah is found. She must 
be one of the elect,* and she must conform to Certain 
standards in respect to the colour of her eyes, and her 
hair. 

When we entered the vault all the men were kneel- 
ing, and chanting sacred songs. l*his singing appeared 
to proceed interminably, but eventually it worked up 
to a kind of crescendo to give way to a stark silence. 

The Rodhah slowly descended from her ^igh chair, 
and took her place upon a rostrum, standing. 

Someone blew on a horn, and she threw aside her 
white cloak, and stood revealed there, entirely naked. 

There was a rustle among the assembled males, and 
I saw that every man had possessed himself of a dagger 
which he carried in his right hand. The Assassins 
had been bom again, and, believe me, the spectacle in 
that underground vault, 'lighted as it was only by the 
indifferent illumination of smoking torches, was a 
terrifying one. 

We were surrounded by drugged brain-., and by men 
of low intelligence. Scanned thus, they seemed not far 
removed from the animal, and I could not forget that 
these animals had strangers in their midst. 

I need hardly add that no European could have 
gained admittance to this seance. Had we, of course, 
been Europeans, there would have been no service of 
adoration in the first instance, for no European would 
have willmgly remained among these degenerates, and 
most certainly would not have provided the hashish 
whicli made this spectacle possible. 
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Quite apart from .this, the reluctance which was 
manifested against our admission would have been 
intensified in the case of Westerners. Certainly no 
Eurofiean has ever seen the service of adorati9n, and 
none is ever likely to be accorded the experience. 

The Rodhah stood there motionless, her charms 
revealed to all, and the men, with their daggers held 
aloft, bent their heads in adoration. 

This was the Assassin service for the increase of 
fecundity, and — old men, young men, middle-aged 
men, all .were the same, all gazed with adoring eyes 
upon those virgin charms and believed that they were 
absorbing power into their own loins. 

That they really believed was beyond question. 

What their drug-racked brains saw beyond the naketl 
outline of a woman I know not ; but on every face there 
was a stamp of belief. 

These men were absorbing power which would be 
later dissipated within the seclusion of their own 
miserable hovels. 

As I gazed, I became aware that there was a paity 
of some thirty young men who had remained apart 
from the others. These youths remained kneeling, and 
they carried their daggers in their left hands. 

I saw something else which I had not noticed before. 
From within the right ear each of thi’ others had with- 
drawn a hair. It was held between the finger and 
thumb of the left hand, and it was drawn, with some 
degree of unison, across the forehead ; then horizontally 
from breqst to breast. 

The party of youths were without these sf range 
devices ; thcn*I realised that they were initiates. 
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Presently, they were marshalled in line, and with 
their daggers still in their left hands, they advanced 
upon the Rodhah still standiiie: motionless upon her 
slight (lais. 

The first in line halted, and knelt before her, and 
he offered the hilt of his dagger. Then he rose, and 
kissed the girl passionately upon each of her naked 
breasts. He took a step backwards, and contemplated 
her thighs in adoration for some thirty seconds while 
the assembly maintained an uUer silence. 

Ceremoniously, he carried his daggc' friyn his left 
hand to his right, then carefully cut a hair from the 
body. 

He held it alofj in silence, bared his own chest and 
conveyed it thither while he chanted a short stanza. 
Then, raising the hair to his lips, he kissed it, and 
cafcfully lodged it wathin his ear. 

Each of the initiates did the same, believing, as did 
all the one-time Assassins there present, that he was 
absorbing sexual power by the peiformance of the 
rite. 

It was a strange and eerie scene, for it was conducted 
with a solemnity which in other surroundings would 
have appeared farcial. 

There were no beating of drums in Masyad that 
night, and tKcrc^was no activity out of doors. All the 
males of this extraordinary community were otherwise 
engaged. 



CHAPTER VIII 


LAND OT THE NAUTCH GIRLS 

Some, years ago the world was shocked by the story of 
Mumtaz Begum. 

Mumtaz was a nautch girl who had danced her way 
into the, heart of a proud and powerful Indian Prince. 
Jewels worth fortunes were festooned over her lovely 
shoulders! there werd priceless pearls to adorn her 

ears and her nose. On her arms were innumerable 

• ♦ 

bangles where diamonds shone dazzlingly; around her 
ankles bands of gold and platinum in which were set 
in bewildering profusion, huge rubies, amethysts,, and 
a profusion of the other coloured gems. 

Mumtaz tired of the exotic life of the palace, and 
she sought to make her escape. She succeeded in 
journeying to Bombay, and — she took with her the 
jewels which had been showered upon her. She 
walked with a veritable fortune, yet she drifted into 
Bombay’s seething multitudes, and was by no meaps 
conspicuous. 

Those who had been sent to waylty And kidnap her, 
and to return her fragrance and her loveliness once 
more to this ruler’s superbly appointed palace, had 
received orders not to fail in their quest, and though 
Mumtaz^ had seemingly become part of the human 
landscape, they were men who must seek in the know- 
ledge that they dare not return empty-handed. 

>«4 
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They found her on one of the main streets of Bombay 
— a thoroughfare usifally crowded with the motors of 
Europeans and rich Parsees; a thoroughfare, broad, 
well lighted, well policed, and where anything fnorc 
exciting than a runaway gharri-pony was apt to be 
regarded as an event. It was a thoroughfare which 
inspired decorum, where haste and speed was taboo, 
and where all the influential resideAts of Bombay took 
the air. 

The quiet seemliness of this stately road was suddenly 
pierced by long drawn-out shrieks. There were fiercely 
uttered oaths, and shrill feminine .screams. Lethal 
weapons w^re brought into play, and there was rich, 
red blood flowing. 

Mumtaz Begum fought hard for her freedom,- and a 
first class scandal was exposed which was eventually to 
mean that a great Princely figure must vacate his 
throne an*d leave the. land of his birth to exi.st in exile. 

Here in Mumtaz BegumVe have but one class of the 
nautch girls of the East. She was of a class of great 
courtesans— -women of, culture and of refinement and 
of wit, ancf of course, of outstanding beauty. 

Girls coming within a different category often 
exercise a great influence upon the powei lul men whose 
playthings they arc. Often they .secure power, and in 
many of the Indian States their influence is greater 
than that of the Diwan, or the ruler’s principal adviser. 

These are the women who are loaded with riches, 
and who live a life of voluptuous luxury. Their merest 
whim is a command until . . . ! Often theii death 
comes suddenly, and when tht;r bodies are disco\’er.ed 
the kne^es are found drawn high up to the chin, and the 
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features tell of a passing of supreme anguish. Poison 
and powdered glass play havoc with the intestines, and 
death does not always come quickly. 

At the other end of the scale are the nautfh girls 
of the temples. Miss Katherine Mayo has written 
largely of this class — of girls who are bequeathed to the 
templi's by their parents, and whose young life is 
dedicated to a faith in which one of the principal 
features is adoration of the male organ. 

These girls go to the temples at an early age, and 
arc taught the mystic and voluptuous dances which 
emphasise the sexual side of life. When they arc ripe 
— and this comes at a remarkably parly age- - they are 
called to the service of their deity, and they lie with 
the priest who has favoured them with his selection. 

ITicreafu r, they are little more than temple 
prostitutes, and they remain so until the years rob them 
of some of their allure, and though they continue to 
haunt the temple precincts, they become little more 
than public prostitutes. 

With neither of these types hiJve we any immediate 
concern. 

There remains a third class- -those nautch girls 
whose province it is to amuse the man who will pay-»- 
girls who can sing, and perform the exotic evolutions 
of the Eastern dance, and who can^ake to the couch 
a full and complete technique. 

These girls can be found in a number of establish- 
ments in Bombay, and they are always available. They 
may be hired in troupes, and they will visit* the houses 
of dients, and enter with verve into the fulness,of the 
night. 
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These girls are exponents of an age-old art, and there 
is not one of the thousand and one sexual “ exercises ” 
set out in the Kumasqtra which they do not know- and 
do not •practice. 

With these girls and their clients there is nothing 
of the gloomy, joyless union which comes of contact 
with a paid paramour of the WcsJl. They delight in 
subtlety, and the actual act of union is perhaps the least 
of the pleasures which they retail. 

They are adepts at amorous ihtimacy, and they pro- 
ceed to their assognments full of life and zeft. Their 
life, incidcvtally, is not a long one— their sexual life, 
that IS- -because of'tlie abandon with which they con- 
sume aphrodisiacs.- 

Thcy are amazing creatures who can thrill, rob and 
blackmail, and regard it as all part of the night’s work. 
Geiferally, they are creatures to be avoided, but their 
nujnaber indicates that their trade must flourish, and 
that there arc many who are ready and willing to 
accept the risfes^ which accompany the sampling of 
sexual dettghts. 

One night the Khan and I were invited to a large 
party which was given in an immense house in 
Malabar. It had been hired for the occasion, and our 
host, a man of rryaey and erotic tastes, had provided 
fully for the amusement of his guests. 

There was the usual troupe of nautch girls, and they 
sang and danced for us throughout a lengthy 
evening. ,To me it was rather a boring exhibition, 
for even the most suggestive J. inces can pall vyith repe- 
tition.* 

It was evident, however, that our host had some- 
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thing more than usual in the wav of entertainment, 
and the Khan and I remained. 

We and the girls were served with many sherbets, 
and white clad servants glided among us the whple time 
bearing a variety of sweetmeats. Some of the latter 
had a curious flavour, but they were far from being un- 
palatable. Indeed, I remarked upon the delicate 
piquancy of one, and complimented our host upon the 
resourcefulness of jiis cook. 

He merely smiled. 

It wasgnot much later that I began to discern a grow- 
ing restlessness among the guests, all of whom it goes 
without saying were male, and q decided excess of 
animation among the nautch girls., 

I too began to feel a restlessness within myself, and 
I had to admit that my boredom had mysteriously 
vanished. I began to regard the nautch girls wi^h a 
far less critical eyes, and for me the night took on a 
far more roseate hue. 

As for the Khan, his movements too indicated an 
inner restlevsncss, and his expression, always, somewhat 
sensual, was now openly lascivious. 

Our host, foi his part, began pacing the room like a 
caged tiger, and there were obviously moments whep 
he too underwent acute distress. 

I realised that the party’s tempo Va^ quickening. 

Our host suddenly stopped his frenzied prancing, and 
struck a gong. 

Standing in the middle of the room, with only the 
whirring, of the overhead electric fans to* break the 
silence, he contemplated his guests with a smile. T'hcn 
he spoke. 
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“ Gentlemen,’' he said, “ I have seen to the pleasures 
of the evening. All of you have eaten, I think, and 
all that remains for me to tell you is that you have 
partaken of more than sweetmeats ! ” 

There were strained looks as our host broke this 
news, for this man was notorious for his practical jokes, 
and he would have thought nothing of dosing his guests 
with the fiercest of laxatives just for the pleasure of 
observing their distress. 

But we had been spared laxauvcs, if only to have 
absorbed of something far worse. 

Our host waited for the effects of his words to sink 
home, and continue^: 

“ Gentlemen, in qpr sweetmeats there was a generous 

supply of Royal , and of the strength pres'eribed 

for ‘ Princes and rich men only.’ ” 

Oyr host was then quoting from an advertisement 
for a powerful aphrodisiac which appears in the 
majority of the newspapers of India with a hundred 
like preparations^!! guaranteed to restore strength to 
the vitiate^, arid to imerease the virility of the normal. 

The vernacular press of India is notorious for this 
form of advertisement. They enter into a detailed 
description of the effects which it is claimed they can 
produce, and in a manner which would be embarrass- 
ing to the Euro^eati mind. 

Advertisements of such a revealing nature would 
never be accepted by the normal Western Press, but 
in India, such is the demand for these restoratives that 
many newspapers derive their principal revenue from 
the thousands of manufacturers dotted all over the 
country, but principally in the south, all of whom pro- 
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duce nostrums guaranteed to restore fertility to the 
aged, prolonged delights to the strong, and nothing 
less jhan new internals to those, who have long been 
sterile. 

Childless women are the principal buyers of these 
aphrodisiacs, and elderly men come next. The com- 
modity which I ha\e mentioned is excessively dear, and 
is beyond the p>ocket of the peasant and the middle- 
class. It is intended primarily for those who wish to 
prolong the sexual act* and to live a night of amorous 
delights tvithout undue fatigue. In a manner it pro- 
duces in men many of the characteristics of #he eunuchs 
of Instanbul. The sexual act can be prolonged for an 
hour, if need be, but in this instance it is the man who 
dictates the tempo, and not the woman. 

Our host’s announcement would not have unduly- 
perturbed me had he stopped there, but he stood 
there smiling, and it was obvious that he had not 
finished. 

Knowing his reputation I wonderea . -hat else he had 
introduced into his sweetmeats. 

We had not long to wait for the denouement. 

“ Gentlemen,” he went on, “ you will be pleased to 
hear that I have added an additional delight for yoiir 
delectation! ” 

Again he paused, and he certainly achieved his 
effect. 

To my horror, at least, he explained that in addition 

to the Royal we had eaten quantities o^ a mixture, 

the jprin<5pal component of which was Spanish fly, or 
cantharides as it is known to chemists. 

The majority of the guests received this information 
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with loud and ribald jest. It explained the increasing 
restlessness within them, but 

To one who had some knowledge of the acti<m of 
these drugs — and our host had more than a passing 
acquaintance, otherwise he could hardly have con- 
ceived this odd entertainment — so much depended 
upon the amount ajDsorbed. 

On the one hand there was something which would 
defer final satisfaction, and on thq other something 
which would strongly urge continued effort. 

To have two warring substances fighting for 
supremacy jn one’s body was one thing ; to cogitate on 
their probable reactions was another. 

Would one canc«l out the other, or would they com- 
bine in producing a night of delirious sensuality? 

No wonder our host smiled. He had undertaken a 
dangerous experiment, and his only saving grace lay 
in the fact that he had nqt spared himself. 

During the course of my life I have indulged in many 
strange experyjsi^es, but never one more bizarre than 
that which I lived through then. 

I attempted, not with much success, to recall the 
number of sweetmeats I had eaten, and which of 
their number had had that high distinguishable 
flavour. 

My brain reeled under the thought, because it was 
quite impossible to determine which of tne delicacies 
had contained one drug, or the other. 

I am afraid that I sat there with very mixed feelings 
somewhat like a small boy who has been libendly dosed 
with castor oil, and awaiting the inevitable concluiion. 

Our host h^d been quite fatalistic in his entertain- 
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ment. He had not attempted to differentiate between 
the two drugs; there had been no effort to strike a 
balance, and even he did not know who had had an 
excess of one or the other. 

The situation was crammed with the most alarming 
possibilities. 

I will not attempt to describe the insensate revels of 
that wildly unreal night. 

That they were intense can be surmised, but our 
host had taken small thought of the consequences. 

It is iippossible lightly to play with substances such 
as I have described, and it is literally criminal to mix 
them, and especially when no regard is paid either 
to the age or the physique of the vyptim. 

Thefe was one elderly man of the party who could 
never resist sweet dishes, and he had eaten liberally. 
Within his age-weakened frame these unwhole^me 
drugs fought a war with this old man’s life as the 
prize. 

Several other guests were afflicted a lesser manner 
and in the end had to receive medical assista,nce. Two 
were immediately conveyed to nursing homes for urgent 
treatment. 

What, it will be asked, happened in my case? 

As soon as I realised the excessively liberal character 
of our host’s hospitality, and had obServcd some of the 
wild excesses which it was producing, 1 made a supreme 
effort of will and earned the bitter reproaches of a 
Bombay nautch girl for all time. She too had liberally 
eaten of, the sweetmeats, and her appetite *was insaii- 
ablfl. Yet, there comes a time when the braiq must 
fight against the voluptuous. It cannot entirely 
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surrender itself to the dictates of the body, for once it 
does therin lies madness. 

I admit that it required a supreme effort of will, but 
I succeeded. 

I hurried from that house in Malabar, and sought 
out an apothecary known to me. Ife could not supply 
me with an antidote to the noxious mixtures within 
me, and which were racking my boefy and my nervous 
system almost beyond physical endurance, but he could 
provide me with a soporific which slowed down the 
action of my racing pulse and damped down tl^c burn- 
ing desire which consumed my brain. The bodily urge 
remait. d, but the ^realisation of its presence was 
dimmed. 

I took this man’s capsules, and hastened back to the 
house where I sought out the Khan. He received me 
with, a vaiiety of oaths, and a stein injunction to 
remove myself to Hades, but I persisted. I succeeded 
in inducing him to take some of the capsules, and soon 
I, at least, was ^agl^fcp. 

Those hquis of so-called rest were easily the worst 
1 have ever experienced. I was disturbed by the most 
alarming dreams, and often 1 would awaken to a semi- 
cqfisciousness to find myself in a sodden bath of 
perspiration. Still, my brain and my body were at 
least spared sorfie df the worst effects of the licentious 
abandon of those who remained awake. 

The Khan and I were wrecks for weeks after this 
essentially unhealthy experience, and we both had to 
receive medical attention. 

It was a stem lesson to me of the harm wnicn cjin 
come of the promiscuous use of aphrodisiaCs. Fortun- 
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atcly, of the great variety of these substances on the 
market, both in the East and in the West, the majority 
are^quite harmless if only because they are “quack” 
productions and signally fail to engender the effects 
claimed by the manufacturers. Nevertheless, there are 
a number of drugs, and in every case those which have 
been known for^ their efficiency throughout the 
centtffies, which can over excite. 

The methods whereby these nautch girls secure 
money from their clients are manifold and tortuous. 
They arc precluded from adopting the for/ns of black- , 
mail open to their Western counterparts. It is, of 
course, possible to secure photographs of a man takcti 
in a compromising position, and to retain letters of 
assignation which one ran thi eaten to display before 
interested parties, but none of these things would* pro- 
duce money. 

There is no social stigma attaching to consorting with 
women of this character, and the Cu’*om is .so much 
part of the life of men who can afford fo purchase 
this form of amusement that it would evoke not the 
smallest protest from their wives. Quite apart from 
the wife holding a position somewhat different froVn 
the wives of the West, merely to lie wjth a woman of 
the bazaar would be regarded as a venial sin. 

As for Indian society, it would merely laugh at the 
girl who attempted to make capital by advertising 
her profession, and if money beyond tlje ordinary 
emoluments is to be derived from this particular form 
of prostitutipn, other and more devious means liave to 
be evolved. 
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As I have indicated, the Kumasatra speaks of a 
thousand and one delights, and the variants of love- 
making there prescribed lead to such an astonishingly 
close ipj^imacy, and t5 such prolonged amorous t;xcr- 
cises, that tongues wag and secrets of a valuable nature 
are frequently disclosed by a drug-racked man. 

Even in respect to the kiss — a very ordinary pro- 
cedure when performed by ordinary exponents of the 
pastime, these women, w«;ll learned in the Kumasatra, 
can introduce a hundred shades, of intensity, each well 
calculated to produce the required elT''ct upon an 
i»morous male. 

'Hu :c women, learned as they are, however, do not 
<jntircly depend upon their own allure. 

Often a man servant can be seen strutting through 
the streets of Bombay bearing a coloured sandal. Age- 
old fustom has decreed that he should, for the sandal 
is the repositary of the aphrodisiacs for which some 
nautch girl has sent to excite a flaccid client. 

Here, in th^^icienl law of custom, we see some 
relation to, the shoe which appears so freijucntly in .so 
many Western exotic entertainments. It is a well- 
known fact that a high-heeled woman’s shoe can excite 
some men, even when there is no foot inside it, and 
that Western prostitutes normally wear garish footgear 
in the well-foundAl understanding that a well-turned 
ankle has frequently a greater value upon their market 
than a carefully made-up face. 

Actually, no man, whether Oriental or Occidental, is 
safe within'the establishment' where these nautch girls 
congregate. If he goes there with money or valuables, 
he will surely be robbed, and if he has enough courage 
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to complain, he will be countered by a blatant and 
vehement denial that he had the stolen objects upon 
him when he entered. 

Little can be done in such circumstances, for whether 
European or otherwise, the outraged client vC^ill have 
difficulty in marshalling his thoughts. In the case of 
a European, he will have been drugged, even if he has 
only sampled a small whisky from a branded bottle 
opened in his presence. 

Those behind • the nautch-girl racket know how to 
insinuate their dope into a seemingly unopened bottle, 
and only the initiated can determine how it is done. 

Normally, a hole is bored in the base of the bottle,, 
and he who comes first is lucky, for he actually receives 
whisky of the type advertised on f'ne label. That it 'is 
impregnated with a sporific is another matter. 

When the bottle is empty, it is not thrown away. 
The hole is rebored, and spirit of local manufacture 
is proured in. The whole h restoppered by the quick 
application of a tiny blow lamp, and only a tiny bump 
in the surface of the glass will telf wary that all 
is not well. 

In the case of those who are not Europeans, and who 
incline the more easily to drugs and other amatory 
expedients, the labour is less, and the financial resiHts 
usually somewhat better. 

There are few Indians, for instance, who have not a 
law suit on their hands, and those who are unwilling 
to talk on the subject are outside, the ordinary rut. 
For many a recourse to law is a sign of social prestige, 
and therefore something to be advertised and com- 
mented upon. 
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Nautch girls, adepts in their art, make their clients 
talk too freely, and as there is much in Indian law 
which is dubious, it is usually only necessary to threaten 
to approach the opposite side in a law suit for the Ain- 
fortunate man to pay, and pay heavily. 

Here, the nautch girls do not enter into negotiations 
themselves. They allow their clients to leave their 
embraces with all the reluctance l^iid down by the 
Kumasatra, but it is not long before they approach 
men brokers who keep close contact with these 
establishments, and who buy the* information outright 
from the nautch girls, trusting to fortune and tlteir own 
clandestine methods for the recuperation which usually 
comes a hundred-fold. 

'Before we left Bdmbay- -and I shall have more to 
say regarding Bombay’s underworld apart from the 
nautch girl element— the Khan actually accepted 
anotWer invitation extended by our host of the too 
glamorous night. 

Fortunately, the Kiian tound other distractions in the 
early part of evening, but he remembered his 
app>ointmcitt as the night wore on. 

We motored to the house in Malabar, and when we 
were admitted a most astonishing sight met our eyes. 

^here were over twenty girls in the principal room, 
and a like number gf men. 

Our host, in an advanced state of inebriation, was 
standing upon a table, and he was neighing like a horse. 
He was in a state of complete nudity, and so were the 
girls and hij guests. Our host was the leader of the 
revels and the dancing girls were prancing aroond the 
room with utter abandon. 
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Some of the scenes we then witnessed were exceed- 
ingly boisterous, and nobody noticed our departure 
when we slipped away after having seen more than 
enijUgh of this fantastic perfornTance. 



CHAPTER IX 


STREKT OF A 'IIlvOSAND LOST SOULS 

There is one street in Rornbay which is entirely ^j^iven 
over to prostitution. I do not tliink I exagpcrale when 
I say that here arc to be found at least a thousand 
women parading their chatrns, and it is a street which 
begins with the ni<'re!\ soidid and ends with the 
bes'iat. 

• Heie women can, be liad for the a>king for as little 
<as two annas, or twopenc'c, and then they consider 
theinsoK'(\> \s<‘!l paid, as indeed ilu'v ar(% foi this is 
prosl^tuti(>n al its v(‘ry K^we^t eljb, and man must indeed 
be an animal to conjure up the dc siie to cohabit with 
such unfortunates. 

'Fhe street Ije^'ns with tlu- houses of the elite of 
this veiy dnpres^sed nnehaworM. Ih re st a- congre- 
gate, soldieis, <md tJu* not too paiticular business men 
of th(‘ Isiiropt'an quarter 

’fFhe ladies of the elite inhabit gmnnd iloor drawing- 
rooms \\hirh s('emingly have no fourth wall in that 
these apattments an* entirely open to th<‘ street. Here 
they lounge and cat, and when fortune has come th<ar 
way, drink and swear, and otherwise comport thein- 
selv<'s in silken finery' which they are at all times willing 
to remove when their fingers " tve clasped a ie:i rupee 
note. In other words, their price is roughly fiftc^en 
shillings. For this amount they will conduct a client 
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to the rear rooms and, with tired, frozen smiles, submit 
woodenly to their partner’s desires. They possess none 
of jthe finesse of the nautch girls, and desire none. They 
regard males as animals willing to give up a ten rupee 
note for a few minutes’ dubious satisfaction. 

If the client can be induced to pay exorbitant prices 
for liquor — here it i.s the “ pukka^” thing — so much the 
better. They will become a little more animated, for 
the sale of driqk in such circumstances is decidedly 
more profitable than resorting to the couch, and for 
as long as the man is content to pay about ten times 
as much as his drinks are worth, he may remain. The 
moment his stream of notes ceases to flow all interest 
evaporates, and the man is ret|uir,<'d to leave. 

The whole affair is completely without soul; ii is 
not redeemed by one single I'aress that is worth the 
name, money alone counts, and the man p^iys for and 
gets little more than a m(^“chanical means to satisfac- 
tion. 

It is a matter for amazement ai»iQng Easterns that 
Westerners should regard the delights of the bed so 
sadly. Even the mueh vaunted Latins know but little 
of the technique, and any really enthusiastic Bombay 
nautch girl could take Paris by storm, and becom,e a 
Montmartre Queen. 

And the women of this quarter — 1 am now referring 
to the .so-call<?d elite —not only are they cold and 
mercenary, but they are crude. 

There are several Russians, some sweepings from 
the dockland of Marseilles, and a number of dubious 
nationality who have made their way via the dens of 
the Levant and the Near East. 
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One cannot really expect much of such women, but 
when one reflects thaf they are there for a purpose, 
and that the principal one is financial, one would 
supposejlhat they would make an effort to espouse some 
of the rudimentry refinements of their trade. 

The Khan and I havr- spoken to many of these 
women of this street of the damned, and always have 
we been repelled by tlie smallness of their minds, their 
utter lack of intelligent conversation, and theif amaz- 
ing ability to deal with men and prostitution in the 
abstract. 

One such woman, still with some jirelensions to looks, 
we Ux.k out for a motor lide, and she sufficiently unbent 
to^ unfold for us a liule of hei jjsyehology. 

She admitted th.it she might have as many as ten 
or twelve clients a day. Sometimes, when parlies of 
roislej-ets invaded the street, she might entertain as 
many as four or five men in half-an-hour. 

She aetually laughed when wc suggested that with- 
out some of the ly'edical aids to lov'e with which the 
bast abounds, such a •perffinnance might be found 
e.xee.ssively fatiguing, ami she vv.is coldly insistent upon 
the lact that her pait in these illicit partnerships was 
entirely mechanical, and that she had long since ceased 
to derive any satisfaction from them. 

Nothing within l?er cold sou! was touched hy these 
male approaches, and her one thrill was when some 
bibulous visitor overpaid her, or forgot to ask for 
change. 

A little filrther down this street are to be found the 
best of the half-castes — those w'ho with an almost 
pathetic optimism seek, with powder and Cosmetics, to 
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obscure the darker side of their heritage. These too 
live and have their being in tawdry salons which are 
minus a fourth wall, and, like a shop, arc only entirely 
enclosed with the addition of shutters when alb business 
is over for the night. 

Bf'yond them — and well beyond — are other half- 
castes, and those for whom the accenutation of the 
lighter side of th(^ir make-up would be a hopeless quest. 
These are women content to receive the equivalent of 
half a rrowTi, and the only thing to be said for them 
is thab they endeavour to give value for their money. 
They have to — these poor unfortunates; otherwise they 
would speedily lack custom. 

Between tlies<‘ two segments of a people so rlosely 
allied, and claiming preced<'nee o\ei the darker, ai( 
to be found Japanese, cornfrlete with their butterflv 
kimono.s, and their white socks and intriguing sandals. 

These women, euriously vivacious, do not live a life 
of semi-publicity. I'hey prefer the fust storey of the 
houses of this street of ill-fame, anrj if they look from 
behind their green shuttered v'indows,' they will .smile, 
but not otherwise solicit. Their price is half of that of 
the white women of the quarter of the elite, and their 
principal attraction for those who visit them is t,heir 
almost excessive cleanliness, 'fhey will never make love 
to a client before bathing. 

These women bring to their protc.ssion just a 
semblance of the voluptuousness of the East, and 
because of this they are much favoured by the seamen 
who visit the neighbourhood. Compared with the ice 
biocks in the white quarter, they are virile enthusiasts 
fired with a ripe appreciation of male vigour. 
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As one proceeds along this street one descends in the 
social scale. At one «nd one is reasonably safe. At 
the other one is jostled, and a tiglit hold has to be 
retained on any pockiet bcK)k. Dress, or any otlier 
indication of wcjflth, is to invite attentions from 
the liangers~on to this underworld, and to a dis- 
creet and effective tap ovei the h('ad there is no 
argument. 

In the east' of a Tairopean he can hardly complain 
to the police with any h^rce. lie' w<‘rft knowingly into 
the district, and he is disinclintd to face die publicity 
which would attend suc(:(‘ssfu] police action. 

Or'-^ntals cff the better (lass seldom venture so far. 
In the first place tht'y havt' no lu'ed to probe such 
dc|)ths to discover wOat tin y n cjuiie, and in tin* second, 
that to be found there is frankly rt'v oiling. 

As one proct'cds along this street the tacades of the 
hous('? graTlually change. From the well appointed 
drawing-rooms of the whiter drawing-rooms with an 
aiiy .spaciousness and with perhaps tlu* lefinements of 
electric fans the plat'es of assignment beronix' smaller, 
and less ornate, until in the last third of ll- ' sire(‘t one 
is confronted with tinv dark apai tna'iUs, the wmIIs of 
which are jrlastered with the dried eov\-dung of the 
peasantry. The couch within a noisome iiun r chamber 
is nothing more' Urar^a mud platform oiTiarnented wdth 
tire same substance. 

Here the apartments are open to the street, but not 
as arc the white drawing-rooms haif a mile away. 'The 
women cror^ded there are bc'hincf bars, and the 
atmosphen* is so staggeringly repulsive that oneThinjes 
instinctively of the Zoo. 
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Yet those bars arc not there to keep the inmates 
within. They are there to keep in check a horde of 
hungry males who, without them, would devour their 
fancy without first disbursing thfe requisite two annas. 

As one passes by these bars one is assailed by a shrill 
clatter of raucous feminine voices. If one turns one’s 
head, women nearest the bars will posture, and raise 
their dirty shifts ‘fully to display’ their wares. 

There is an entire absence of false modesty, for with 
the raising of the shift the price is declaimed, and I 
am inclined to think, with our Oriental disposition to 
bargain, that the patient could secure the wares for 
even less than the two pence habitually dt^manded. * 

This is a street for the animals among men, for there 
is positively nothing there to raise prostitution above 
that level where animals congregate during the rutting 
season. There, is not one single atom of mental refine- 
ment, and merely to visit it and to stare is to come away 
with but the poorest opinion of humanity. 

Here humans are literally degraded to the condition 
of animals. In the lowest quarter fne inmates are 
actually caged, and the man who enters is caged also. 

I have seen what I t<‘rTn, for want of a better name, 
purely mechanical prostitution elsewhere, but ne\'e)r.on 
the scale to be found in this street of a thousand worhen, 
and never, I think, with such a btatant appeal to the 
lower animal instincts. 

It is perhaps typical of Bombay, for here one finds 
such a melange of types. Men congregate here from 
all parts of the world. All have desires, but by no 
means ‘all have money. 

There are instances of this purely mechanical sub- 
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stitute for amours in other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where, despite regulations to the contrary, 
the old system of the “ bull-ring ” still survives. 

These are places which were once set apart for*the 
edification of British troops who, with their accustomed 
gift for easy nomenclature, gave these, centres the 
perhaps not inappropriate title which I ha\e 
mentioned. 

The “ bull-rings ” were closi'd by ofTicial ojdef, yet 
it seems that they still have inmates who have a 
regular clientele among the tioops. Unfortunately, the 
Bi itish solciiiT in India is not well paid, and it*is usual 
•for him to reeeive the .sum of five rup< es (approximately 
seven shillings) everyTriday afternoon. This .sum does 
nfit allow much margin lor indulging in illicit plca.sures, 
and even the half rupee demanded by the ladies of the 
“bull-rings” niake.s a foimid;>l)le hole in hi.s week's 

iritiiiuy , 

Perhaps it would be better lor the soldier \\cre his 
pay tlay .slaggeretl. but legulations say that he must be 
paid on Fiiday^, ; therefore, on Fiidays many hundred 
men congregated in a single station art temporarily 
relieved from the trammels of penury. 

1 remi'mber once passing through Kirkee on a Friday 
atlernoon. There is a laige arsenal, and a consider- 
able Briti.sh gavri.sr«i. 

I stopped within the small village of Kirkee, and I 
saw a mud-walled hovel. It was no different from 
many others, but it attracted the attention because 
there was a.queuc of some twenty British .soldiers lined 
up with military precision, two deep. There "was^no 
superiof there to maintain older, but I suppose a com- 
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bination of the British readiness to queue and the 
soldier’s automatic discipline, se/ved to produce this 
curious air of waiting docility, and patience. 

I Lat in my car drinking milk from an earthen vessel, 
for I had stopped at Kirkce to quench my thifst. At 
intervals of three or four minutes the crazy wooden 
door of the hovel would open, and a British soldier 
would emerge, mqre often thim rot still attending to 
his dress As he sought the sunlight he would utter 
not a word to hrs comrades, but would hurry away, 
and his foot was no sooner off the doorstep than another 
soldier t'ntered, and the queue was one less. 

I asked the man who had sold me milk .*he meaning , 
of this strange exhibition, and with a smile he informed 
me that it was the British soldier’s ptty-day. lie seemed 
to consider that that was sullicient explanation, but 
I was curious. 

I discovered, to my astonishment, that that hovel' con- 
tained one room, and one enud-made dais which, did 
duty as a couch. It was occupied by one woman, and 
she was ready to aceommodat*' as riiar.y as cared to 
call upon her. 

Of course, as the soldier’s pay is almost invariably 
dissipated on the day of receipt, she had an entire week 
to recuperate from her exceedingly arduous labours.' 

Away from Bombay this excof.sively commercial 
atmosphere does not strike home with such interrsity, 
and the houses of assignation which exi.st are by no 
means the sole perquisite of the non-commi.ssioned 
ranks. 

Jn pt)int of fact, Bangalore teems with houses of 
commercialised love, but none is advertised, alid out- 
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wardly at least, the inmates are eminently respect- 
able. 

Elsewhere - in Allahabad particularly— there are 
many homes open to fhe initiated, and almost invari- 
ably one finds th(*re a large family of Eurasian girls 
who can l)cst be described as amateurs with highly 
developed professional instincts. 

These women accept money with ."ividity, and indeed 
hav<‘ no other source of income, and they maintain a 
kind of open house in which prostiteition, although a 
concomitant, is not necessarily *the principal reason 
why th{*y possess such a wide circle cff male 
acqu'*'ntanc«s. 

They an* houses* where gramophones blare and 
pKmos tinkl(“ into fbe small hours, and wher^. drink 
flows freely, and at prices not much above those 
demanded in a first-class hotel. 

Tife bedrooms aie always available for those who 
desire intimate female acqiwintanceship, but the air of 
conimerci.il blataucy is absent. There exists at least 
the fiction of bo'ing “ introduicd " to these women, and 
amorous topics ate ap[M'oachcd with a certaai decoium 
and with a delicacy which both parties know to be 
entirely synthetic and nothing more tnan a sop to 
almost non-existent propritties. This formula, however, 
does at least rai,se liie level of prostitution beyond that 
of the accosting girl of Picc.itlilly, or the foully 
debauched imimalism of that ghastly street in Bombay. 

To many of the officers who .sometimes visit these 
places, the whole affair is nothing more than a “ lark ” 
into which sensual considerations hardly enter, and ij is 
possiblc*to enter these places as a paying .guest,” and 
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merely partake of the amusement and the liquor pro- 
vided by the establishment .without once being 
reminded that there is another and more intimate side 
to life. 

These establishments, known onfy to the military 
commissioned ranks, are especially popular in the hot 
weather when all cantonment women have left the 
station, and there^ is a ceaseless round of oppressively 
hot nighjs of unrelieved boredom to be endured. 

I remember being taken to one of these establish- 
ments by a crowd of ‘officer roisterers. I had become 
one of the party at the local cinema where I was recog- 
nised by a major who had once been in «the political * 
service. With excessive bon hommie he introduced me to 
a lively coterie who admitted my 'presence with loittl 
and alcoholic cheeis. 

A Douglas Fairbanks film was being shown, and this 
roused the sense of emulation in some of the yoilnger 
officers. I happened to loolt round, and there, hanging 
from the ironwork of the balcony, and with their bodies 
dangling precariously over the patrons rf^hiity feet be- 
low, were half a dozen youths performing br'eath-taking 
gymnastics which were a fair imitation of those already 
demonstrated by the film star. 

The orchestra attracted the attention of the more 
musically inclined — this was no syund picture — and 
almost before I realised it sundry of the party had 
leaped the intervening brass rail, had dispossessed the 
players of their instruments, and were producing a 
weird symphony of all the .sounds of Hell. 

A frightened manager sent for the police, and an 
Incfian police havildar appeared with five polfcemen. 
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With military precision they marched down the central 
aisle, and approached the unofficial instrumentalists. 
It chanced that the perspiring performer on the big 
drumjtvas a local police officer. 

The havildar marched his men up to the rail, called 
“ Halt ” in a fierce parade-ground voice, and saluted 
his officer. 

The drumm< 1 we-m on with his frenzied beating, but 
deigned to look up. 

“ Hullo, havildar,” he said pleasantly, “ what do you 
want? ” • 

The policeman hesitated, then waving a deprecating 
haiiu, "ummed up the situation. 

Followed a barked About turn ! ” to his small 

• • 

army, he gave the order, ” Quick march,” and to the 
strains of a delirious, discordant medley of ear-splitting 
souyd, the police marched out again with a kind of 
dreadfully solemn, military w'oodenness. Not a quiver 
or cVen a smile appeared dii the fac<\s of these impassive 
upholders of the law. I could only surmise that the 
cinema n^nager had had '>''ca.sion to < aJl them in 
before. 

When we left the cinema, in deference to the re- 
jr^ated exhortations of the manager, we tumbled into 
the worst collection of cars I have seen. I have often 
wondered why the officer fraternity in India maintain 
such sorry conveyances, but I learned the reason w'hy 
that night. 

All the cars were tourers of ancient vintage, but the 
engine of "each was tuned ’. o to the last notch, even 
if soipe lacked upholstery, and faded hoods hung 
drunkenly behind. 
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Five, six, seven or more humans crowded into each 
vehicle when some mad spirit sugsestod a race in 
reverse to — . 

The proposition was received ‘with acclaim, find I 
had the maddest ride over a distance of more than two 
miles that I have ever experienced. 

We went into the ditches, we hit telegraph posts, and 
there were dozens 'of collisions, but miraculously, all 
the cars :rrrivcd ar their destination, and as it was im- 
possible for any to* look worse than when they started, 
any damage that might have been sustained was diffi- 
cult to estimate. 

I was formally “ introduced ” to the feminine in- 
mates of the house which we entered, and whisky began 
to flow like a stream. 

1 well remember (hat there was a young regimental 

doctor among the party, and 1 retain a vision. It is 

of a very vshite-faced man with long black hair, a 

dank lock of which fell drunVenly over one ey(‘. This 

gentleman had been a leader ol the revels, and his 

white drill me.ss kit had suffered. (Jne‘ sleeve of his 

« 

tunic was entirely missing, and the lower half of one leg 
of his trousers had been tom away to reveal an inch of 
naked calf above a gaping, patent Wellington boot 

He was standing upon the piano dolefully singing an 
air which I was a.ssurcd was Irish.* Another young 
ruffian vvas leaning against the piano and was looking 
soulfully up into the face of the lugubrious singer while 
with wicked abandon he poured whi.sky and soda into 
the inviting top of the Wellington. 

Tkis scene was terminated by the arrival of an 
orderly, who ‘loudly demanded the doctor. 
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The singer, immediately sobered, displayed some 
apprehension. 

How the devil, he demanded, did the orderly know 
he WeiS in such a^place ? 

The orderly smiled, but reserved his thoughts. He 
handed a not<' to the doctor, who assuicd us that he 
must immediately leave. 

There was a confinement case ifl the married lines. 

Although still reeling when he left, I was assured the 
next day that the birth had been entirely successful. 

During the whole of the time 1 was ii' ihis^establish- 
ment not one of the officers left for th(' bedrooms. I'hcy 
were di^ie soKly fpr alcoholic enjoyment, and T can 
iestify to the fact .that they got it. 



CHAPTER X 


AMONG TERRORISTS AND OTHERS 

With the‘Khan I paid a visit to some so-called Turkish 
baths. I make the description allegorical because 1 can 
think of none better. 

The baths in question are of ancient desitjn, and they 
are in one of the principal cities qf India. One pur- 
sues one's way through a thoroughfai'e always crow'dec^ 
dodging goals, Brahmanii; bulls, and humans alike. 
Ancient trams of Victorian design clang at one’s elbow, 
and if one knows, one comes to a tiny alley, no, less 
dirty or noi.some than the rest, ft is perhaps a yard 
wide, and it seemingly ends in a brick wall. One goes 
down the alley, and one finds a doorwaj'. There are 
the Turkish baths. 

This description of the venue will be recognised by 
many who have visited these baths, for many a Euro- 
pean obtains a vicarious thrill by a nocturnal sampli*»g 
of the waters. To those w'ho recognise the establish- 
ment the following will cause some surprise ; those who 
have not, will not, I hope, find it altogether uninterest- 
ing. 

I describe these baths as Turkish because of their 
conception. Actually, of cour.se, they are Moghul. 
There is the vaulted dome, the marble slabs to Receive 
the bodies of the bathers, and a number of rooms of 

•48 
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varying temperature. Yet they differ from baths which 
I have visited beyond the Oxus. There, the water was 
heated by the ancient and primitive method of plugging 
red-h(Jt stones intp water receptacles. Here there is an 
ancient conduit system, and the water is heated bv 
wood in the bowels of the place. 

The average European visiting this establishment 
finds just what he expects to find. *The appointments 
are somewhat primitive, but the excess of water renders 
everything clean. He goes there for a bath in the 
Turkish ^tvle, and he receives one, with full value for 
money. 

1 wo giant men will receive his person after he has 
donned the smallest of garments. This is like a cloth 
fig-leaf to w'bich two tapes have been attached.’ These 
men place him on the marble floor with a small strip 
of bollov^ed wood as a neck rest. They dip brass lotas 
into basins attached to the w'alls and douche him with 
water. They scrub him furiously, and while his eyes 
are full of soap, they seize his limbs and contort them. 
The arm i« pulled out* at full I< iigth, anu .< tug is given. 
The Jrather feels a slight .smp in the i>'gion of his 
shoulder blade. The fingers are treated likewise, and 
tilfere follows a slight snap in each of the five main 
joints. 

When the other arm has been treated, the attendants 
attack the legs. They clutch the foot, and pull; then 
bend the distended member over their kne^,, and there 
is another slight snap. They give a similar perform- 
ance upon the toes, only hci the bending is done over 
a thugab. 

They sit the bather upright on the flo6r, and throw 
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a knee over his shoulder. They turn the spine spirally, 
and there is a slight click in the hollow of the back. 
A kpee is thrown over the other shoulder, and the 
bather is turned in the reverse elirectit'n, and again until 
his spine creaks. 

When these men ha\ e performed their ministrations, 
the bather is not only amazingly, clean, but astonish- 
ingly .supple, notwithstanding the somewhat t''rrifying 
character of his ejvpcriences. 

The bather is dtaped in huge towels, and is con- 
ducted to another apartment where he is allowed to 
cool off. FA-entually, he leaves, having g dried some- 
thing to his experiences. 

This is one side of the picture. 

I’here arc others. 

For the Furopr'an the bathing is a.s 1 have de.scrilied 
it. For others, it can be somewhat more eroti<'. 

Thr- male attendants perfrjrm their wrestling upon 
the victim before the actual ablution. They merely 
douche his body with water before enter, ing upon their 
gymnastics. When this is done,' they disete('lly retire, 
and their place is taken by naked girls who ent'T tlu' 
apartment giggling, and .smiling. 'rheir number 
depends upon the length of the purse of the bather; t\Vo 
is a minimum ; a dozen by no meai^s unu.sual. 

They de.scend upon the bather, and with an extreme 
delicacy of touch, remo\e his one feeble garment ; 
and then they proceed to wash him, and ma.ssage 
him. 

Their, technique is different from that ot the male 
attehdants, and it is lengthy. The bather remains upon 
the floor, sometimes upon his face, and jqmetimes upon 
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his back, but always light, deft fingers are playing with 
some portion of his ahatomy. 

The bathing rites are prolonged, again according to 
the purse of the ^lather, and these young females, all 
of whom are selected for their looks and the syrnm< try 
of their bodies, are adept<-. 

As the bath proceeds one begins to realise that the 
girls ai<i really in competilion. Tfiey arc vying with 
each other not only to pander to the^most sensual male 
reactions, but by shcei animal pi-isonality to carry 
their feminine charms to a plane bt'yonc the pthf’rs. 

Their province within the bath chamber is tittilation. 
Their ■cv\ard is the. man, and all seek earnestly fnr his 
preterenee. for thi'; means more money. 

Sometimes the girls aie di -appointed, and a ^eniaik 
l)y the ])iineipal attendant uhen the Khan and I 
ente,red tjie establishment maue it cleat that this was 
by no means an unusual oeeunenre. 

\Vhile he was det.tiling the delights of the hath, and 
his terms foi that which could he piovided, he tnfoiined 
us with a nonch.danre biTU uf much tip, 'ili(>n that a 
boy, or boy's, to be in attend.mre nhcu lUc giils h<id 
concluded theii “ rnass.ige,'’ would be so nuicli extia 
extolled the excellenre of these lads, and insisted 
that they were the finest exponents of their craft. 

When the Khan and I left the baths T saw several 
youths waiting in an .inte-room. By mistake 1 had 
lifted the wrong curtain. I caught the chief attendant's 
eye, and I raised an interrogative eyebrow. 1I(' nodded. 
1 gave the youths but a cu ory glance, yet one face 
stampgd itself upon my memory. 

The majority of the youths had the rounded, hairless 
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faces of their kind, and the eyes lacked lustre and were 
slightly vacuous. In this one ihstamcc, however, the 
scn-vious fought with strength^ and the eyes were 
bright, and gleaming. 

I was destined to see that face again. 

Tliis is but a brief reference to the homosexual, and 
rather an oblique one, but if qjy references to this 
subject have been* meagre it is only because i* has not 
come within my, province, and certainly not because 
the homose.xual is a rarity in the East. 

Away across the Indus, where the ratio of* women to 
men is very lop-sided, homosexuality ,is not only^ 
frequent in practice, but is largely accepted as normal. 

There is a Hillman's marching .song which can be 
heard' frequently along the bolder, and its principal 
theme is that " There is a boy across the river.” Thi.s 
is ground out in the guttural language with a,resoBance 
and force which leaves no doubt in the minds of the 
hearers as tef the bodily dictates of the singers. 

These men are homosexual largely because of the 
difficulty w'hich exists in obtaining partners of the 
opposite sex, but the easy manner in which thejie men 
fall into this habit, and the youthful age at which they 
begin its practice, always reminds me of the fact Phtit 
without question many of these stalwart tribesmen have 
the blood of Alexander the Great legronaries in their 
veins, and that implies much. 

With them homosexuality is innate, but this form of 
perversion does not blind them to the attributes of the 
opposite sex as the very frequent kidnapping of girls 
goft readily to show. 

Homosexuality is not unknoivn in the British navy, 
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lo judge by many authenticated accounts, and the 
British newspapers make it evident from time to time 
that there are certain British regiments which not only 
harbour addicts, but eVen those who are ready to sell 
their bodies for gain. Generally speaking, how('ver, my 
observations have gone to show that there is Ijttle 
homosexuality in England, and that could a census of 
addicts be taken the ’percentage would be remarkaltly 
small compared with those who conduct themselves 
normally. 

I cannot^ however, say the same ot the Lndian army, 
where the practice is rife and calls for little comment. 
Yet tl»* few British officers attached to Indian 
regiments generally have no conception of wh.it tians- 
pires in the lines, in the shade of the bisouac fires, oi 
even in the mule or bullock lines. 

Th^'re is no question of the fact that Eastern foods 
lend themselves to a frequent pmctice of the sexual act. 
The ‘curries, and (he spicc*^, not to mention various 
drugs, have their effect. In Western lands the pro- 
perties, for instance, aw' <-xceedingly well known, and 
there is much more than pepper in the av^ ; age currv. 

I was referring specifically to one of these homo- 
seji^ls, and I said that I was to meet him again. 

It was in Kurkura that the reunion, if it can be 
called that, took plftce, and in the house of an Indian 
lawyer of that city. 

At first 1 could not “ place ” him, and I spent the 
best part of an evening delving into my brain and 
endeavouring to answer the q'^estion as to where I had 
seen this face before. 

It was only at long last, when his features were in 
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repose, that realisation came to me with something of 
a shock, and the shock was not so much connected 
witj) this young man's dubious means of livelihood as in 
his immediate surroundings. 

Because of the Khan's w'calth we frequently found 
ouri< lves in questionable company. It follows that any 
nun of means is the butt of the get-rich-quick, and 
the t,;irget for iho.V who desire subscriptions for various 
causes. 

With my Khan . the procedure was .somewhat 
differeqt. Because he was undt'r an ofiiciabclouil. and 
because it was beli<‘ved, therefore, that he must be 
biting on the bit at loggerheads witli ail accept(M 
authority, he was often recjuested, to subset ib(! to the 
puiely subversive. 

Ihe newspapers, I think, havt* madt' it abundantly 
clear that the subversive clement in the East contains 
many who are of the intrlligt'ntsia. A man. such as 
our lawyer host, might plead with ardour in the courts 
fo7 the upholding of law and tradition, and obtain his 
livelihood by such advocacy; yet, at one iyid the same 
time he might well have a secret other self which was 
at war with the world and in .sympathy with the new 
cult of destiuction which has come .so much to thc«lerc 
in the past two decades. 

Thi‘ lawyer, a brilliant man, and one well able to 
eomnund hanthome fees was, ttieasured by Western 
standards, deridedly unbalanced. For many years 
Kurkuia has been the centre of much communal 
strife J)etvveen Hindus and Muslims, and* this lawyer, 
a •devout lover of hi.s country, had striven /or long 
to secure communal unity. He saw in communal 
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disruption at once the weakness of his own countiymen 
and the strength of the British, and he espoused a 
perfectly laudable cause with erlthusiasm and vigour. 

l/nfovtunatcly it n'quires more than these two 
qualities to make tfie communities see eye to eye, and 
there were those, the lawyer among them, who soqght 
more spectacular means. At heart these people were 
patriots, but the very inttmsity of their patriotism, and 
the negative results attaching to many years of’earnest 
endeavour, had left their mark. 

The Khan had been invite<l to subscribe to a soeiety 
which, on the surface, had the object of dispersing the 
fiero e^ iKinunal discord which had long sullied the 
name of Kurkura. and, while not to(i sanguine of the 
results which would attt'nd this body's efforts, he was 
at least interested. If the society was all that the 
lawyej" claimed it to be, he was prepared to subscribe, 
and to subscribe handsomely. 

This, brielly, was the atnlosphere in which I found 
this young man of the Turkish baths. The talk had 
irouc on interinmablY, as these I'onversaiiL/.is will, and 
the one subject was the intensity of the passi a between 
the two coftimimities and the difficulties attending any 
rapfirochement becaus<- of the religious intolerance 
which was the prime cau.se of the frequent outbreaks 
of rioting and niinof disorder. 

1 could imagine even a homosexual being vitally 
interested in the cause of his countrymen, yet when I 
had identified this young man I admitted to consider- 
able perpleidty. 

I took greater stock of those at the gatheriag. 
Hitherto rny attentions had been directed upon the 
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lawyer, and upon the Khan. I was there to see that 
the Khan did not part with hss money unnecessarily, 
and as my employer w4s the principal guest, my interest 
had been circumscribed. 

This, in a degree, was a meeting of principals, and 
th^ subject matter was a very serious one. Grouped 
around us w'ere sundry grey-beards, but on the outer 
circle were many young men,* my youth from the 
Turkish baths amoung them. 

It was right, I thought, to bring youth in on the 
side of communal unity, for without youth any 
movement was preordained to failure ; yet I was 
puzzled. 

My senses now more alert, I bc,^an to feel a different 
timbre in the easy run of conversation. Looking 
around me I sensed that there was something hidden 
— something sinister. The youths especially hajl that 
fanatical gleam in their eyes which does not come of 
mere enthusiasm. 

I waited, and when my opportunity came, turned the 
conversation from the idealistic plane on which it had 
hitherto travelled to the much more material. 

I asked how this wonderful degree of ' communal 
unity was to be achieved. I brushed aside all lhc«pre- 
vious suggestions that there were to be continued 
appeals to goodwill, and on behaff of the Khan who, 
as far as I could see was to be the principal milch cow, 
asked what machinery was to be evolved to bring the 
aims of the society home to the masses. 

Immediately there was a stir, particularly among the 
younger men present, and the lawyer lost somf of his 
easy loquaciousness. 
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With an agility bom of long years in the courts he 
attempted to side-step^ and to temporise, and it was 
none other than the lad from the Turkish baths who, 
now completely bereft of patience, pushed forward 2ind 
demanded that the* lawyer should speak. 

He had something of the lisp and the feminine 
intonation of his kind, but his woids did not lack fire, 
nevertheless. 

“ Enout^h,” he declaimed. “ There has been,en6ugh 
of talk. You have done nothing but talk for years, and 
to-night is no exception.” 

He gave the Khan and myself an intolerant g>ance. 

“ yjhy all this talk of money? ’’ he demanded. 

He gave a shrill latigh, and his eyes .sought those of 
hii? fellows on the otiter circle. 

“Money!” He spat deprecatingly. “Money! 
We don’t need monc'y to die ! ” 

So*this Wa'. it. There was something sinister, and 
the v;ily lawyer had been beeping this element in the 
background. 

1 saw the l.iwyer shrug his shoulders, but he met 
the appraisi’ng eye of the Khan quite squ.-.ely. 

“ The jmpetuousne.ss of youth,” he lemarked 
sombrely, but this was not enough, and the Khan 
demanded explanations. His manner indicated that if 
the lawyer would not speak, there were those among 
the youthful audience who would. 

Somewhat haltingly the lawyer told. 

It seemed that behind the society to which the Khan 
had been imiited to subscribe there was an innet society, 
and one composed almost entnely of patriotic-spirited 
youths. 
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They had banded themselves together in the belief 
that the time for words was long past. They demanded 
action, and despairing • of securing corporate action, 
were resolved to sacrilice their -own persons in order 
to call attention to a great social evil. 

In brief, we had been invited to a suicides’ club. 

From the talk which ensued it was quite obvious 
that these young, men had borrowed their principal 
idea from the suicide clubs of post-war Hungary, but 
they had twisted ‘the theme so as to give it an appeal 
to youth, and an appeal advanced far beyon^l the stage 
of the nfacabre to one where suicide spelled the supreme 
sacrifice for love of one's country. 

These young men. in order to focus attention upon 
the stupidity of continued raciaf animosities, were 
determ in(;d to stage spectacular deaths much on the 
lines of the ancient sati where widows, for love of their 
husbands, voluntarily threw themselves ‘upon the 
funeral p\Tes. of the departed. 

Theie was no doubt that these men were sincere, 
and it is erjually certain thaj eventvtally a goodly 
number of them did commit suicide in accordance with 
the terms of their oaths. Indeed, .so strong ,i hbld did 
this cult obtain upon the imagination of the youtjj pf 
Kurkura that well-meaning citizens were constiaincd’to 
organise anti-suicidc clubs. 

The real nature of the meeting which we had 
attended came as a revelation both to the Khan and 
myself, and I waited to sec how rny employer would 
react. He was quite capable of .subscribing*handsomely 
mtyrel/ for the thrill which would come of the know- 
ledge that be was assisting young men to tlieir deaths ; 
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also, he was capable of stalking forth in a rage, and 
subscribing nothing. 

For once he took a middle coprse. 

He begged to be expused, and, when leaving, con- 
temptuously pulled*out his wallet and threw a hundred 
rupee note on to the lawyer’s table. 

For the Khan this was like an ordinary man tos-fing 
a eoin to a beggar, aad it summed ujp his feelings for 
the morr/ent. Yet, that insignificant gift, non- 
chalantly given, was to produce unpkasant reactions. 

It brought us into close touch *with the most secret 
of the world's secret societies -the fraternity of Bengal 
Terror’ '!ts. 



CHAPTER XI 


A VENDETTA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

The ndl-mal resident of Calcutta, if asked to define 
his city’s plague spot;, would automatically refer to a 
street Imown to all and sundry as “ The Rag.” It is 
a place which is not mentioned in polite society, for 
the houses in this thoroughfare are largely given over 
to prostitution. 

“ The Rag ” has none of the excessive sordidness of 
that appalling street in Bombay, in that there is no 
exhibitionism, anti it would be possible to trave^ije its 
length without realising that the respectable facades 
which line ks either side 'hide a traffic which is a.s 
old as the hills. “ The Rag ” is only sordid in that it 
is a very poor counterpart to that which m/iy be found 
in so many towns and cities of France. Here one can 
buy the embraces of avaricious females and liquors of 
a very indifferent quality. The price for these favours 
is variable, and is arbitrarily gauged by a stout and 
peroxided “ Madame ” who appraises all comers as 
they cross the portals. 

It is the haunt of the soldiers from the Fort, and the 
sailors from His Majesty's ships, and it contains no 
more vice than many a similar rendezvous *to be found 
in the majority of the world’s ports. 

To the ufiinitiated “ The Rag ” represents the most 
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that Calcutta can provide in the way of an underworld, 
yet it goes almost wi^out saying that there must be 
other places more vicious. There are! 

The^Khan became acquainted with a gentleman by 
the name of Ram Lai. Ram Lai knew all about opium, 
and its derivative, cocaine. That, in point of fact, 
was why they became acquainted, because it *was 
during our Bengal sojDurn that my erjiployer lapsed yet 
once agaTn into the habit of drug-takinc to a d^ngkrous 
degree. 

Ram Li^l was a person of some consequence because 
he had made much money out of»the drug trjftle, and 
indcei’, had ‘managed a clandestine drug factory for 
many years with great prefit to himself and to the 
satisfaction of numy thousands of secret clients. 

At the tim«‘ when we were so friendly with Ram Lai 
we did not know this. We only discovered it later. 
Ram Lal,*to the Khan, was nothing more than a con- 
genial talker and a person who could provide unlimited 
quantities of his favourite drugs. 

Also, there "was itiqph more in the background of 
W'hich we were unaware. We did no* know, for 
instance, that some time before Ram Lai had sold his 
f^ciory to a riwil, and that this rival was making so 
m'uch money out of the business that Ram Lai was 
fretting. Beneath ^is genial exterior he was biting on 
the iron of mortification, for he believed that he had 
been swindled. At the time he sold his factory the 
price he received was undoubtedly a good one when 
based on turnover, and Ram Lai had congratulated 
himself on making a good bargain. Since then, how- 
ever. the rival had so built ud the business that his 
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profits were enormous, and Ram Lai, forgetting that 
his rival’s enterprise and business capacity was mainly 
responsible for this, had, convinced himself that he had 
been badly victimised. 

There is something about the Bengtil atmosphere that 
lends itself to the morbidly introspective. For many 
centuries the Presidency has been malaria-ridden, and 
this has sapped a{ the physique of the Bengalis, and 
has e'ngqfidered something inherent in the brifin fabric 
which makes for* easily induced hysteria and for the 
most agonising depres!sion. 

Ram dl,al was no «“xception ; indeed, he was one of 
the most mercurial men I have ever met. One day 
he would be up in the clouds, and the next, in a 
veritable slough of despond, and a‘s he neither draiTk 
nor drugged, this could only be attributed to his 
inheritance. 

The matter of this drug factory and its evf r increas- 
ing prosperity preyed on R?m E.al’s mind, and .shortly 
before he swam into our orbit he had taken a very 
serious step. Racked by the thought of 'the money his 
rival was making, he made his way to those* who could 
communicate with the police through secret, ch?tnnels, 
and he denounced his rival. Not only did he give 
information about the factory, but he caused informa- 
tion to be conveyed to the Inconre Tax authorities 
which showed that he had followed his rival’s activities 
with a remarkable degree of accuracy. 

The result was that not only was the factory raided, 
the rival arrested and a temporary end ^ut to tiie 
illicit manufacture of drugs, but the unfortunate man 
was faced with a bill of astronomical proportions from 
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the Income Tax authorities coupled with threats of 
both civil and criminal proceedings for non-payment 
and evasion. 

Not •unnaturally, the rival was sore, but as 1 have 
indicated, all this was unknown to us. 

What was unknown to Ram Lai was that this enemy 
had secured bail ! had it been otherwise I am certain 
that he ^oiild not have been so hearty and carefree 
as wc chatted together .so amiably on his ver^dah. 

Neither, for that matter, should wc, for Ram I..ars 
business adversary had sworn vengeance for ^e mud 
thrown in his face, and was out to make trouble. 

Well 1 remember that evening. It was very hot and 
sticky as only C'.aiputta can be. and the verandah, 
though pleasant enough in itself w’as one built for the 
day. It was not so sited that it caught the evening 
breezes, ^’onscquently, all the chicks had been raised, 
small oscillating fans whirred on small occasional tables, 
and an abundance of ice drinks helped in producing an 
illusion of coolness. 

The verandah w'as brilliantly lighted, and its very 
brilliance made darker the shadows ol the outer 
compound^ 

•/Ss I have indicated, we were chatting easily, and 
the Khan was worldng pleasurably up to that moment 
when h«' woulcf retire within for his shot of cocaine 
when there came a sudden interruption from the 
shadows. 

At first I could not distingui.sh the w'ords, and I lazily 
assumed that it was some serv.* t of Ram Lai’s engaged 
in de.sp;jtching a snake or having some altercation v^th 
a fellow servant. 
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Not so Ram Lai, however. I saw him stiffen in his 
chair, and there was a distinct 'drop to his lower jaw. 
Beads of perspiration appeared on his forehead, and 
I heard him murmur the name* “ ^aulat Baksh.” 

Again there was a shout from the shadows, and as 
far, as I could judge, it came from behind a pipal tree. 

The tone was raucous and mockine. and I saw our 
host, squirm. 

I sensed the tenseness of the atmosphere, and sub- 
consciously I realised that there was much more 
behind^this somewhat bizarre scene than met the eye. 
At that moment I had no knowledge either of Ram 
Lai’s factory, or of his double-crossing. 

“ O, Ram Lai ! ” 

The man in the shadows addressed our host directly, 
and personally. 

Ram Lai opened his mouth to speak, but no .words 
came, and the unseen watcher, observing his obvious 
distress, laughed es'illy. 

“ So you know me, Ram Lai ? ” 

The miserable man at our side made a teeble gesture. 

“ So, you would sell me to the police? ” 

Again came that mocking laugh. 

There was movement in the shadows, and a ’nwn 
advanced toward the area of light shed by the 
verandah lamps. Just short of the illuminated patch 
he halted, and it was just possible to .see that he carried 
something in his hand. 1, for one, began to feel un- 
comfortable, because I had no doubt that that some- 
th ing^was a pistol. 

«“ Daulat Baksh has come to complete his, business 
with Ram Xal ! ” 
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It was now patent that the man was addressing the 
Khan and myself. We gazed in his direction with 
some amazement, but neither of us spoke. 

“ Ram Lai’s guests are my guests,” the voice went 
on. “ I must ask you to remain seated.” 

The man had a gun, and wc were not disp>oscd to 
argue with him, even had we wished to rise. 

At our^side Ram Lai gave a littlfc moan; then a 
chick covering the doorway to one of the inner rooms 
was thrust aside, and another figure stalked on to the 
scene. It vtas Ram Lai’s son, a voune man aged about 
twenty. 

1 he sudden appearance of the youth galvanised our 
ho 5 t into activity. 

” Go back — go back,” he implored, and there was 
urgency and apprehension in his tone. 

He, sought to rise to give greater emphasis to his 
words, but even as he moved three shots rang out in 
quick succes.sion 

I heard him ga.sp; I saw him stiffen; then I saw his 
eyes open wildly to give place to a fleeting expression 
of utter bewilderment. Then he sagged foiward upon 
himself, arfd the area around his chair was a welter 
of ’blood. 

In that instant of stillness which followed the 
shattering roar of the pistol, the voice again came from 
the semi-darkness. 

“ Daulat Baksh always pays,” it said, and the figure 
had gone. 

The Khan and I, after the first second or .so of 
paralysisj during which we gazed stupidly at Ram Lai’s 
twitching body, turned quickly upon each other. The 
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movement was spontaneous as if we had been released 
from some binding spell; we gazed into each other’s 
eyes, and we both levelled an unspoken query. 

In short, it meant; What is going to happen to us? 

It was the Khan who answered the riddle. With a 
jerk of his hand he indicated the street beyond. With- 
out so much as a word we stole away to lose ourselves 
in the mob which quickly began to gather around Ram 
Lai’s house. 

We waited anxiously for repercussions, but there was 
none such as we imagined. We hardly dared to go 
forth from our hotel, but there came no visit from the 
police. 

Instead, we read of the affair in the newspapers as 
did the other residents of Calcutta. We learned that 
one Daulat Baksh had been arrested on suspicion, and 
that an identification parade was to be held. 

In the next day’s papers we read that the parade 
had been held and had proved abortive. Ram Lai’s 
son had been thert', but he had failed to pick out his 
father’s murderer. W’hatcver the shortcomings of the 
deceased Ram Lai, his son observed the law of the 
underworld and refused to tell. 

Daulat Baksh was released ; he was still on bail on a 
lesser charge, and the police, though tolerably certain 
that they were dealing with a murderer believed that 
they could pick up their man when they had secured 
the necessary evidence. 

Daulat Baksh went direct from the court to his 
home. As he alighted from the taxi which he had 
hired a slim, youthful figure appeared from behind a 
bush. It was Ram Lai’s son, and he had a knife in 
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his hand. We know little of the details of that 
encounter — only the f^ct that Daulat Baksh died, and 
a son’s honour was avenged. 

That» night, the son died - wiped out in his sleep by 
relatives of the dead Daulat. So the cycle was com- 
pleted. 

The feud made a furore in the vernacular press at 
the lime, but the Kh*an and 1 said -and did nothing. 
We deemed it more expedient to remain quictl>' on the 
defensive in the knowledge that Fate was taking a 
hand in this grim drama and that anything we might 
say to the police could hardly assist* the cause of justice 
ifn<i luctely sVing the unpleasant rays of an official 
searchlight in our own direction. 

No one could have been more circumspect than the 
Khan during the, so days. His life was impeccable, and 
in thc^ hotel he was accepted as a rich visitor with no 
vices and very few interests. ^Vt, there were those 
who tvatched and who knew differently, and- -they 
were not connected with the police. 

I well r<‘member the exclamation of annovance to 
which the Khan gave expression as he pulled an 
ordinary playing card from his jacket pocket. 

_ The third ! ” he growled. 

fte turned to me angrily. 

“ Are you playing* one of your damn-fool games ” 

I could only stare stupidly, first at the card ; then 
at the Khan. 

“ The third.” he said again, and he turned the card 
face upward?. 

I saw that it wa.s the ace of clubs. 

“ What does it mean? ” I hazarded. 
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“How the devil do I know?” responded my 
employer thoroughly irate. 

“ I found the first one on my. dressing-table with 
my cigarette case and other tribes, ” he went op, a little 
more graciously. “ I wondered how the devil it had 
got there, and I yelled for my servant. He assured me 
that he had found it in my pocket with my other things, 
and that he had laid it out on the dressing-table, not 
caring 40 throw it away without permission. I told 
him to remove it, and thought no more of the incident. 

“ Yesterday morning it was still on my dr<ts.sing-table, 
or so 1 thought, and I damned my servant good and 
hard, and demanded to know why he hadn’t thrown 
the thing away as I had instructed. He told me that 
he had, and that the card on the dressing-table 
was yet another. He had taken it from my jacket 
pocket. 

“ That one made me think. I realised that there was 
no accident, 'and that sonicone was playing the fool. 
That is why I felt in my pocket just now. I thought 
perhaps I would find another,, and sure enough, there 
it is.” 

The Khan gave the piece of pasteboard z distasteful 
look. We were sitting in the hotel lounge, and the 
time was yet before noon. We had spoken to no one, 
and we had not mingled with the other guests. Yet 
someone, in the period between descending from our 
apartments and then, had surreptitiously slipped a third 
card into the Khan’s pocket. 

My employer growled, and said that he was going 
out for air. He ordered a taxi, and away we went. 

The Khan sat deeply into his comer, wrestling with 
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his thoughts. I too remained silent, and watched the 
traffic. 

I noticed that our driver experienced considerable 
difficulty in passing a ’touring car just ahead of us. 
Either the driver of the tourei was inexperienced or 
he had a quarrelsome nature, for every time our man 
attempted to pass, the tourer swung out and blocked 
his passage. I could hear our driver»swearing, and I 
began to take a little more notice. 

Again our driver made to take advantage of a 
channel in die traffic ; again the tourer pulled out and 
impeded his progress. 

*1 drew the* attention of the Khan to this strange 
procc^dure, and when a further opportunity for passing 
presented itself, he sat well forward, his face alight 
with inhTest. 

“ Chello,’' he roared to the driver, but at the last 
moment the man was baulked and again we h id to 
fall bc'hind. 

The Khan was not the person to take this kind of 
treatment kindly, and he yellea imprecat’' n.s at the 
tourer, and shook his fist. 

The passenger in the back seat of the tourer became 
avwire of his presence, and w'e saw him smile. We saw 
him rai.se his hand to disclose in its palm a playing 
card. Although the'distance between us was consider- 
able there was no doubt in our minds that it was the 
ace of clubs. 

The Khan sat back in his seat, nonplussed. He 
puzzled over’the incident for . moment, then quietly 
gave directions to our taxi-driver. 

“ Follow that car in front,” he ordered, and our man. 
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probably well content with the thought that he might 
eventually try conclusions witlj a driver whose man- 
ners and driving he deplored, stolidly proceeded to do 
so. 

It was a long drive, and it took us well outside 
Calcutta. 

vVe kept position some thirty or forty yards behind 
the tourer, but i*^s back-seat occupant gave no further 
sign that he acknowledged our presence. 

“ What do you make of this stupid business? ” the 
Khan demanded of me. but I knew as much about 
the matter as the Khan did. 

“ I suppose we .shall find ourselves in another scrape 
before long,” I ventured. 

“ M-m. Trouble seems to go out of its way to track 
us down,” my employer agreed eqttibly. The frown 
which he had worn on his forehead disappeared with 
the thought, and it was obvious that he was now’ enjoy- 
ing the situation. 

My cogitations were brought to an end when the 
tourer swung into the ill-kept ,driv<' of w'hat had once 
been a palatial bungalow. Our driver turned and 
glanced at the Khan, and the Khan nodded. We 
followed the tourer up the drive, and pulled up clpsc 
behind it. 

Its passenger alighted, and he Came towards us and 
• greeted us easily. 

“ I thought I wa.s never going to attract your 
attention,” he said somewhat surprisingly, and the 
Khan, man of the world that he was, mefely smiled. 

♦•With a courteous gesture the man indicated that we 
should precede him up the steps to the bungalow’s 
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verandah. We obeyed, and shortly found ourselves in 
a lounge, plainly, but comfortably furnished. 

Our host — ] call him that for want of a better name 
— bade*us b<' seated, and he called for refreshments. 

“ I have, been trying to get into touch with you for 
several days,” he said when these had been put in frgnt 
of us, and the servant ^had discreetly withdrawn. 

“ The tards? ” The Khan shot thih question inter- 
rogatively, and our host smiled, and nodded. 

“ Yes, 1 thought that you would have a<,ted on the 
sign more quickly, but - one has to be clrcumsi^ert ! ” 
Again he smiled, and with the air of a conspiiator. 

^ Well, now we have come, what do you want of 
us?.” The Kharv, notwithstanding his Eastern 
origin, could be as abrupt as a Westerner when he 
chose. 

Tho other waved his hands. The gesture was almost 
deprecating, and this time the smile was a giggle. 
Almost was he embarrassed. 

He roughed,, anti hesitated while (he Khan waited 
implacably for an answPr. Then: 

“ Thi; Cause ! We are somewhat short of money, 
and knowing of your interest, there are those who 
deputed me to ask for a subsenption.” 

“ A subscription ! ” I’he Klian gi tinted. 

Our host rubbed hi.s hands and stiuirmed 'n his chair ; 
but he retained his smile. 

“ The work must go tm, and thttugh we do not lack 
recruits, money is frequently a difficulty.” 

“ I’he work —what wtirk? ” I’he Khan, who could 
give wiUi both hands when the mood was upon hilh, 
had a rooted dislike to being bearded, and he believed 
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that he was being bearded now. His tone was gruflF, 
and his manner exceedingly abrupt. 

The otlier, if he noticed the Khan's coldness, affected 
not to notice, for he descended‘'to gentle raillci y. 

“ The work ! Of course, we never speak about it 
openly, but here- -here we are quite safe.” His 
manner indicated that we were fully in his confi- 
dence. 

The' Khan looked hard at the speaker. " 1 am 
afraid,’’ he said’ bitingly, “ that you must be a little 
more explicit -before I open my cheque boo-k.’’ 

“ Of course — of bourse.” The man positively purred. 
“You have every reason to suspect — in the Cause we 
are taught to suspect, but I know you for one of. us, 
and presently I will show you that which will convince 
you that I am no charlatan.” 

“ You know we as one of the Cause? ” , The, Khan 
could hardly keep the astonishment from his tone. 

“ Of course. Did you not give a subscription to the 
young men of Kurkura. We soon learned of that. 
And, in a certain matter here in Calcutta — something 
to which you were an actual eye-witness, you remained 
quiet. You neither sought the protection of the police : 
nor did you inform ! ” 

Matters were becoming a little clearer, but not much. 

“ This ‘ Cause,’ ” countered the Khan. “ Cannot 
' you tell us a little more? ” 

For answer, the other rose. 

“ Come,” he said smilingly. “ I will not tell you. 
I will show you.” 

»Wfien we emerged from the bungalow vye found 
that our tifid had gone. “ I took the liberty of paying 
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the man and dismissing him,” explained our host as- he 
ushered us into his tourer. 

Wc were driven back to the ihain street of Calcutta, 
and there alighted^ th^ man explaining that a car w^as 
a somewhat conspicuous object, and that secrecy was 
the watchword. He led us through a number^ of 
tortuous alleys, and eventually to a house which would 
have appeared much less gloomy ‘had it had ^ the 
atteiitkwis of a builder in the last forty or lifty years. 

In a darkened room we foujird ‘some twenty to 
twenty-five.* young men assembled. They paid little or 
no attention to our entry, their |^aze being cfirected 
ilpon one leo*nine individual who was fiothing forth 
tense, fanatical sentences which weie at once gripping 
and repulsive. 

He was urging his hearers to throw themselves into 
the vertex of strife.” That phrase recurred again and 
again, and the air vibrated with this man’s hypnotic 
emotionalism. 1 felt myself compelled to listen to his 
outrageous doctrines, all devised to deliver India from 
“ the shackles of a Satonic Imperialism.” That was 
another oft-repeated phrase. 

He paiifted the British as tyrants and as blood- 
siK;kers at the throats of India’s depressed. He spoke 
of the cynicism with which the dominant race reacted 
to every demand for constitutional reform. 

He drew an analogy with Ireland, and he told his 
listeneis something of which they were already very 
well aware. He piaised and lauded the manner in 
which the frish had secured their independence and 
had forced the hated British into the sea. 

He defied the cult of sudden death and the revolver. 
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He "raised the bomb to the plane of abject adoration, 
and the dagger he painted as a divine instrument to cut 
the knots which bounef India tri thr Homin.-mre nf an 
alien race. 

▼ 

The young men in that darkened room literally ate 
of his words. They moaned and groaned with the 
ecsta.sy of burning patriotism, and at intervals they 
chanted. 

* *) 

O Freedom,’' they intoned. “ O Freedom : O 

Liberty; we give ourselves unto Thee.” 

These youths, unbalanced by the forc»/- of their 
emotion, had taken the irrevocable 'Ferrorist vows. 
All that was required wa<.s for one to come forward fof 
work which was upon hand. Evidently this had been 
detailed before our arrival. /\J1 that I was able to 
gather from the fanatical outpouiings was that the 
killing - it could be nothing else -was timed fqr the 
following \\'eek. The venue was to be (Calcutta’s race- 
course. 

The atmosphere in the room was stifling. There was 
a smell of hot, perspiring bodies,- and the unplean odours 
which clung to th*' depiessing house. 

The haiangue of the fiercy-longued speaker was 
fantastic in its \itriolic vehemence, and the gapings and 
the meanings of the young men around us overpowering 
in their fatuousne.ss. 

Yet, as I have said, th<‘re was a tenseness. One 
realised *he moment one .set foot in this dubiotjs apart- 
ment, that here was a terrible sincerity. The speaker 
believed all that he .said. 'Fhe hre and the power which 
he* exuded came from deep within him ; j^ind his 
youthful listeners too believed in every word he uttered. 
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As the hot sentences fell fioni his lips a Bengali bey, 
even more youthful than the lest, forced his way 
forward through the throng. 1 h^d been watching him, 
and I knew by the^spasmodic working of his features 
that he would be the one to claim the speaker’s 
attention and dedicate himsdl to tIk* bloody work 
hand. 

As soon as the youtli's movement iX^as discerned by 
the rext they pressed louncf him 

“ Banda Matram,” they chanietj. 

'’Bra\c «ian! " shouted one mtonsequentiallv in 
stilt(‘d Knglish. 

The speaker himself addresjied the uufoitunate boy 

l^e was little mote ; a^ the “ Sa\ lOur of India.” 7 he 
oUkm', still (lusteimg around, and not a little relieved 
to ni> thinking that thev s^multi have escaped 
“ selecuion,” heaped b.inal bumdishments on cMie 
shortly to be despatched upon a fell enand. 

rite vouih himself, his *}ips twitching with the 
intensity of his emotion, lifted up his liands in supplica- 
tion 

Befoi^' him, h<-ld m the hands of the spell-binding 
speakei wHb now appealed more like an arch priest 
coTijducting holv lites at an altar, was a revoKei. 

Slowly it V\as lovu'tcd towards him, and the boy 
clutched it in convulsive hands and conveved it to his 
lips, and kissed it. 

“Banda Matram,' shouted the onlookeis. 

“ Kali, give me .strength.” sobbc'd the young ar.aichist 
in a strangled whisper. 

Our temporarily foi gotten host nudged the Khan 6n 
the arm. 
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•“ Do you believe now ? ” he asked smilingly. 
Apparently the gripping scene which we had seen had 
had no effect upon hfm. He could still produce that 
oily smile, and there was not* the slightest wace of 
emotion or tremor in his tones. 

I felt sick. 

0 

We had just seen an unbalanced boy dedicate him- 
self to a dreadful task, and one which, if carried 
* . , . * 
through to its logical conclusion, would mean the 

spilling of blood and perhaps death or lifelong imprison- 
ment for him.<K;lf. 

And this man could still smile, and what is more, 
still expect a contributitMi to assist the dreadful crusad^, 
the veil over which had been so surprisingly lifted.^ 

1 heard the Khan grunt, and I knew what he was 
feeling. My principal fear was that he would turn 
upon this man and blast him to eternity. ^ One; word 
out of place in that house would have spelled death, 
for its habitues could not 'afford to take chances. 

Fortunately, the Khan was content merely to grunt, 
and he continued to grunt as* we gropeef our way to 
the cleaner air of the bazaar beyond. 

Our host guided us to a small cafe, and he eyed the 
Khan appraisingly. He had no need to speak. His 
manner said plainly enough: You have seen what you 
have seen, and all that is required is’ the flourish of a 
cheque book. 

I saw the Khan hesitate. I expected him to give 
vent to his long bottled feelings, and to stalk av^-ay. 
But, no. Surprisingly enough, his hand' went to his 
pocket, and his cheque book was produced. 

“ How much? ” he asked succinctly. 
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The Other merely grinned, and rubbed his hands* 

“ Would ten thousand rupees suffice? ’’ 

“ It would be princely! ” 

The man was a^plost overcome with emotion. I was 
so startled that I could hardly repress a gasp. 

“ Ten thousand rupees,” murmured the K|ian, 
writing. “ 1 will make it open, and- -yes — it had better 
be ‘ To self.' ” 

Our host smiled knowingly, and nodded hisThead in 
pleased acquiescence. 

“But — ” The Khan lunowecl ins toiehead in 
some perplexity. He looked up at our host, who viewed 
liis hesitation with some alarm. 

It is a large ajnount for an open cheque.” The 
Khan tapped the table with his fountain pen while he 
pondered the problem. 

“ V win be nccessaiy for me to write to the bank 
agent,” he went on, “ and explain that the cheque has 
been issued. Because of tliat 1 had bettor date it two 
days hence -I think that will meet the occe.sion.” And, 
he wrote. 

He gassed the slip ot paper to the outstretched hand 
of the othEr, and lose. 

•.Amidst the man’s continued piaising of the Khan’s 
princely generosity, we made good our escape. 

When we eventually found a taxi, and were on our 
way to the hotel, I turned to the Klian. Again it was 
unnecessary to speak. 

The Khan grinned. 

“ Will you write that note? I asked. 

“ Wljy not? ” My employer could be very diffiisult 
at times. 
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“ 'Well — you are hardly one to subscribe to assassina- 
tion! ” 

“ I’m not ! But, I fully intend to wi ite that note, 
and moreover, take special pains to s/tc that it is safely 
delivered.” 

I gulped, and the Khan went on: 

“ The note can be written to-iporrow, yet actually 
we have two days.’ Look up the boats, and wq’U clear 
out of this. I have had enough of Calcutta ! ” 

“ What do you intend to do? There is every need 
to be captious . *. .” 

Again the Khan laughed. 

” 1 intend to be cautiofis ; that is why I am asking 
you to look up the boats. When we get back to the 
hotel we will start packing in the hope that we can 
get out to-morrow.” 

“ But, the note,” I hazarded. 

“ Yes, the note! That will be written. It will, not 
be exactly the. kind of note our friend will expect, but 
it will be written. And— I shall see to it, that we have 
a special messenger to convey it' and one provided by 
the piolice ! ” 

I understood. 

I realised that the matter of the boat was one cf 


urgency. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ART OF LOVE 

It was not to be. As on another occasion when our 
activities were brought to the attention of the police, 
so was aulhority reluctant to bi<^l speedy a fare- 

well. 

Soon aftel* tlie Khan ha<4 telephoned his amazing 
information to {X)lice headquarters, the telephone bell 
rang again, and it was authority suggesting lunch at 
Calcutta's principal restaurant. 

We went, and there we met two suave Englishmen. 
Both wert* of the C.I.D., and 1, for one, would never 
havf suspected it. Fhe principal was ‘a tall, broad- 
shouldered giant with what 1 can best tciTn a v(tv 
ordinary accAit. 1 cfp not im an to iiit from that 
that it was coaise; it was not, but it savo^aed neither 
of the* so*callc(l intonation of Oxlord, the clipped, 
pedantic rnannerisrhs of (Cambridge. Yet 1 was to 
learn that this man was a Fellow of All Souls, and to 
judge by his writings alon<% somj;thing of a saz)anf. 

The other was thin, and he had a bald liead. 
spoke quietly, and his manner was in stiangc contrast 
to the robustness of the other. He was almost gentle 
and retiring, yet this was . ne of the mosi famous 
linguists of the day. Not only was he pioficient ii^the 
majorfty of the main languages of the East, but as I 
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hadi occasion to learn, he was quite at home with the 
patois of the Austrian hinterlap^d. One of the men 
scooped up in the polite net was an Austrian, and it 
was he who was one of the principal go-betwetns in 
the traffic of cheap Continental revolvers. 

In vain the Khan pointed out to these C.I.D. men 
that he had told all that he knew. They were polite, 
but adamant. The Khan, they insisted, would be 
furtheriKg the cause of justice by remaining in Calcutta 
for a period. 

Had we not^ mey reiriiiiued us, come face to face 
with many of those 'in the innqr ring of the Terrorist 
movement ? 

Moreover, by a cycle of mischance, were we not 
persona grata with some of the movement's principals? 

The C.I.D. men assured us that the action which 
they would take would effectively shroud us froip all 
suspicion of being informers, and quite brightly, and 
almost nonchalantly, it war^ suggested to us that we 
should continue in our role of sympathisers, and thus 
allow other Terrorists to make contact. 

The Khan gasped when this very cool propiosal was 
made, and he turned the suggestion down fiatly, and 
with finality. 

Here, I think he was right. He had already given 
the authorities invaluable information, *and they asked 

great deal when they suggested that we should con- 
tinue a highly dangerous association. 

The Bengal Terrorists, who were then taking a hea’y 
toll of human life, were a people in themse’lves, and it 
wa^ qi/ite impossible to compute the number subscrib- 
ing to the movement because the organisation was all 
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underground. All that was known was that a l^ge 
percentage, of disappointed University students were 
linked up with the insidious* work, and that the 
organisers bad a large semi- intellectual force upon 
which to draw for their jrecruits. 

The uninitiated might suppose that the Terrorists 
would have turned to those well versed in the art of 
murder for their instfuments of death. There were, 
and are,* in Bengal, many descendants of the •famous 
Thugs, thousands who recall with pride that their 
fathers wej-e red-handed Hooghti pirates, and more 
thousands classed as criminal tribesmen- -an alnazmg 
flotsam and jfttsain always rea^y to turn to knavery of 
any description. 

The principals behind the Terrorist organisation 
knew better than to do this. Many had served a 
dreadful apprenticeship in Chicago and in Russia, and 
they returned to India with two facts well impressed 
upon • their minds. One was that merf of criminal 
antecedents were necessarily well-known to the police. 
The other, that* to emplpy such iiien for the • purposes 
would be to’ place Terrorism cn the lowly plane of 
mob milrd^r. 

.These astute men required something more — some- 
thihg that would stir the imagination of the youth of 
Bengal. So, they directed their appeal to the young 
men (and women) whose scholastic attainments just 
fell short of the standard required to secure public 
appointments. In other words, they prostituted dis- 
appointment^ and the bitteme - which comes of un- 
employment. All the misguided youngsters who sqld 
their soifls to the cult of death would have been stalwart 
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sup/jorters of the State had they secured a few more 
marks on their examination papers. 

This was the type of youth we had seen in that 
murky room in Calcutta. All 'had had it impressed 
upon them that they had a mission. I imagine that in 
almost every case the family patrimony had been 
exhausted in providing educational facilities which 
were to raise the family status* to the hierarchy of 
officialdom ; and these lads had felt the parental dis- 
pleasure when thty failed to satisfy the examiners, and 
perhaps even the pangs of hunger. 

We learned how' tht'se stripling assassins came to 
.serve their long initiatiorv Passing around a great cit^ 
searching for employtneni which consistently evaded 
them, they were marked down by those v\ho realised 
that a gnawing at the vitals of a concave stomach is 
the surest foundation upon which to build that ecstatic 
conception of a Divinely directed duty wliich sends 
haggard youn'g men forth urined with leth<il wedpon.s 
and a mad determination to kill. 

When lounging forlornly anvund the*ba/aars some- 
one would whisper. Then* would follow an introduc- 
tion to .some dr*n where the initiate was introduced to 
the brain-storm narcotics which the East can firoduo? 
with a soul-destroying facility. A solid meal was the 
last thing these unfortunates w'ere ofIci»ed. 

At the right moment, and when the ground had been 
well prepared, there came the ceremony of initiation, 
and the frightful ceremonial attaching to the taking 
of the oath a weird, mystic rite accompaliied by the 
sacpifife of a fowl, the jingling of bells, the smokine 
of incense, and blood-curdling incantations. 
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Before the opening in the traffic of arms these yqpng 
men were provided with clumsy, ill-made percussion 
bombs w'hich frequently failed* to explode on impact. 
They resembled those* glass bulbs which were attached 
to submarine nets during the War. These glass con- 
tainers— several were later displayed before' us by ihe 
C.I.D. -were blown in the bazaars, filled with gun- 
powder and odd pieces of metal, and provided with a 
detonator. 

During tht' lime that we wen' in Bengal the revolver 
was the piincipal weapon, and those .who know' the 
difficulties of hitting a target w'iih*thcs(' .short-barrelled 
Vnonstrosities* will have to agree that many of these 
young 'I’errorists wen' good marksmen. 

Only one thing did the Rhan agree to do for the 
(l.I.D. Fie hatly n'fusi'd openly to court the acquaint- 
ancejihip of those avowedly in the movement, but he 
consented, during the rest of our time in Calcutta, to 
take' an interest in a ccrtnin district j3r<'ponderantly 
Hindu. 

'Fhc' Rhan (lid so unwillingly because, ; he pointed 
out. the presence of two piying Muslims in mat (luartt'r 
might be •open to serious question. 

The Fellow of All .Souls mereb smiled gently w'hen 
he suggested that the Rhan's presi'ncc there might not 
be misunderstood, principally becausi' his reputation in 
respect to the. bi/aiit was not entirely unknown! 

Also, the Khan mad<' one stipulation which the 
dreamy-eyed linguist immediately accepted. He 
insisted that his chetpie for tc thousand rupees, when 
recovered by the police in the raid which they '*^ere 
planning, should be cashed, and the proceeds directed, 
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un(^er official or semi-official guidance, to the re- 
habilitation of those of the young Terrorists who might 
show signs of profiting from property controlled 
instruction. 

I am pleased to think that rnore than one boy was 
saved from a lifetime in jail and brought to a sense of 
his 'civic responsibilities by the eenerosity of the 
Khan. 

Oiir duty in the Hindu quarter intiicated" by the 
C.I.D. was to wait to be accosted. There was, we were 
assured, no neqd to take other than a cursory interest 
in the j)eculiar characteristics of the neighbourhood. 
However, the C.I.D. had, reason to believd that a well-* 
known Terrorist had a hide-out in the vicinity and 
might be tempted to make overtures* to the Khan. Tfie 
fact that he did not, either because he considered the 
Khan suspect or had found another warren for his 
carcase, is by the way. 

The district? to which wfj. transferred our attentions 
was one of temples. Bells continually clanged, 
sacrificial goats wandered without let or* hindrance all 
over the dirty thoroughfares, and the "place was 
eternally thronged by the devout of both se^cs.* 

The temples were of the type that accentuated thf 
sex instinct. They were visited by women who believed 
themselves sterile and were anxious to produce children 
{or their husbands, and by men who were improtent, or 
believed themselves to be so. 

Around the temples there had grown up a terrific 
trade in semi-magical “ remedies,” all calculated to 
assist the ministrations of the priests. All the recipes 
•for the barren and the impotent detailed In the 
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Kamasatra were to be found there in abundance, with 
hundreds of others evolved since that love treatise was 
written. 

In the little hovels ui which these love merchants 
plied their ghastly trade ell was open for the passer-by 
to see. Little was hidden, and nothing veiled. 

Squatting in the semi-darkness of the interior we 
saw these pscudo-chcfnists w'orking away with crude 
pestle and mortar, and the ingredients which w»nt into 
those love notions were extraordinary, and frequently 
revolting. 

There were those who provided Tt^tions whicti were 
^jaranteed to be purely vegetable in make-up, and 
they were. They were composed, as far as I could 
judge by the components which went into the mortars, 
of cloves, pepper, nutmeg and herbs in bewildering 
profusion. I caimot speak of the herbs because I was 
unable to identify them, but the properties of nutmeg 
and {5epper especially, are well-known tlfroughout the 
East. 

For the mosl part, >yomen were the pu’ -.chasers of 
these vegetable compounds, but the womeit were not 
averse to sampling something of a stronger- brew should 
mere herb extract fail to find them with child. Indeed, 
it was obvious to all who spent any time in that quarter, 
that the womerv would go to almost any lengths to 
escape from the taunt of being barren. 

There was one hovel which was visited by an amaz- 
ing assortment of women, and the owner did a 
stupendous trade and sold of i ‘S wares almost as soon 
as he could prepare them. 

I could not but fail to notice that there was some 
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wqmcn who bought openly from the street, and others 
who entered the hovel and did their business in the 
semi-secrecy of the shadows. 

I remarked upon this strangf! difference in fwninine 
mentality to the Khan, and, he smiled. 

- The ne.xt time we passed the hovel he nodded, and 
poihtcd out to me that the women who entered invari- 
ably conducted tVeir transactions' in the furthest recesses 
of the shop and with their backs toward the street. 

“ Because they do not want their faces to be secn.^ ” 
I suggested. . 

Pt^’cisely, but n<)t for the reason you have in mind.” 

I often wondered wheje the Khan deriVed his almo.^t 
encyclopaedic knowledge. 

“■ '1 hose women,” he went on, “ aVe not buying - they 
are selling ! 

“ Selling. ” 1 failed to see what would find a price 

in that squalid emporium of filth. 

“ Yes, selling. Each rrvmth they go along td that 
shop and for a few pice sell their menstrual blood! 

I paled, and caught at my stomach 'which revolted 
at the thought. 

“ And . . . ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the muck that goes into that marv^s 
nostrums, and sterile women nearly fight for his philtres. 
He is reputed to be incredibly rich, and women come 
great distances to buy of him, so great is his reputa- 
tion.” 

I felt sick, and my face must have showed it, for 
the Khan laughed. 

“ I'bat’s not all,” he went on. “ Tnese women — 
fastidious, dtiinty creatures in our eyes— can descend to 
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the most alarming pranks. Come — wc’ll go into tihe 
next street, and we’ll see something.” 

“ One thing has to be said for these women,” the 
Khan proceeded. “ Tfiey do all these horrible things 
only that they might save their husband’s souls by 
providing him with an heir. And one has to agret 
that they are not afraid of absorbing the most terrify- 
ing mixtyres.’ ’ 

I winced. 

The Khan caught my expression and chuckled. 

“ No,” said the Khan, “we will now sec something of 
the ot!r*r side of the pveture.” We had reached the 
next street, and he produced* a five-rupee note and 
haijided it to an urcjiin. 

Without a blink the child da.shed down an alley and 
led us into a house. We climbed .som(* murky stairs 
and came i;pon a diminutive verandah, well screened, 
and looking down upon a court. 

There, a truly amazing sij^ht met my eyes. 

There were ^perhaps thirty w'omen present there, 
and all wereaipon their knees with their hca-i touching 
the ground. For a momeiu 1 thought that I was 
gazing dov^n upon some temple compouitd where the 
^^p^en were t'ngaged in prayer, but- -only for the 
briefr'st moment. 

Every wonrart* there had b<ired her body, and each 
was kneading b» ead with her posterior. 

An old woman of elephantine prop'll* ions was the 
mistress of the ceremonies. She went round among 
the women with a tray offei.ng bread to all who 
requinij it. The bread had been specially blesied 
by a priest. 
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J remained dumb for a while, hardly daring to 
believe my eyes. 

I turned to the Kha'h. 

“ And I suppose that they will e^t that filth, •believ- 
ing that they will soon be with child? ” 

' The Khan shook his head, and grinned. 

“ That is not for the women,” he explained. “ There 
you see delicate morsels being prepared for erring 
husbar'Js ! ” 

“ What,” I gasped^ “ do the women intend to murder 
them? ” 

Hardly that. The ladies ajre preparing love bread. 
I'hey believe that it has 'mazing effects upon a husband 
whose love has grown cold! ” 

“ I can well believe it,” I muttered as 1 held on to my 
heaving stomach. I had seen enough, and said so. 

Whether the recipients of this love bread .would have 
revolted had .they been aware of the nature of its pre- 
paration, I kriow not, for i^'ith my own eyes I saw men 
eating of the most revolting concoctions. 

I'herc were booths which dkplayed dishes prepared 
from bullock’s horns ; another — for men of considerable 
means only — had on display cakes which* contained 
sinews of tigers; one — more expensive still — dispoj^Td 
of brown objects said to contain the claws of male 
bears from Kashmir. 

Men who partook of these revolting ingredients really 
and readily believed that they were restoring vigour 
and life to their loins. The tragedy underlying this 
belief lay in that fact that although impotent, men 
wtRild thereafter consider their wives the de/aulting 
partner, and would perhaps dispose of them and take 
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another woman more calculated to provide the Ijeir 
without whose presence at death no true Hindu can 
find Paradise. 

There were, other bboths patronised by both sexes. 
These sold preparations* of musk— also brought from 
Kashmir — and others which soI<l amber. 

Musk is expensive, yet there were alway.s ready 
purchasers. On the other hand, thosc^who placed their 
faith in* the properties of amber were not sft many. 
Amber, I have noticed, is mainly used’as an aphrodisiac 
in Egypt, jaid in the Cairene bazaars one can buy a 
varietv of articles impregnated with amber. Cigarettes 
c*spccially aie'made up in this gianncr, and incidentally, 
a large trade is done in them with London and Paris. 
Tficre was one dealer in Cairo who displayed for my 
delectation a whole pile of orders, some of them 
written by members of the British aristocracy. What 
the writers of these notes would have felt had they 
known that their letters were being freely exhibited as 
testimonials for this dealer’s cigarettes 1 fail to 
imagine ! 



CHAPTER XIll 


LO\y AND COMMhRCK 

Thfrl arc three fvnricipal uRliccnscd brothels in 
ShangU'^i, anci*the “^fees " are relatively high. In lione 
of them aie to found women who carjy with thenrj 
any of the outward signs^of th(* malignant tragedies of 
their Fatherland. Most of them ;^'re Russian, and* it 
has become th(‘ fashion to paint all the thousands of 
Russian prostitutes to be found in Cfiina as victims of 
a cru<*l adsersity. That there are thousands *i)f Russian 
women who l\ave embraced, or bet n foiced into, pros- 
titution in China because of th<' dictates of politics and 
economic pressun*. is unfortunately a truism, but the 
women I saw in these three institutions in Shanghai 
had become inmates solely because llic life h(dd out 
greater atlractitwis to them than the more mundane 
one of work. 

"I’he.se brothels maintain a high degrt'e of cleanliness 
►and of comfort in that they appeal to the bachelor of 
the foreign community. He is a young man with a 
certain amount of money and with no small degree of 
refinement. To induce him to .sample ot thr; ware.s 
ofTeretJ by these emporiums of vice attention has to be 
'paifi to atmosphere and background. If the tvomen 
are not reniarkable for their virtuosi/y, tjiey must at 
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least be pleasing and companionable, and all this pre- 
supposes a high stand^d of comfort for the women 
themselves, and conditions sufficiently attractive to 
maintaki a continued sttjuence of recruits, for curiously 
enough, many of these viomen eventually marry, and 
to Chinamen of wealth. 

The women of these brothels have little to mflrk 
them from ^hc gencrarrut. Their counterpart is to be 
found iiT hundreds of other such establishments ’*in 
many pans of the world. For the sate of continuity 
these cstabljishments have to beToleralply well con- 
ducted • the women must crmform* to a certairf stsfti- 
dfird, and thd very fees whicji are demanded make" 
for a certain exclusueness and as a .safeguard, though 
not a very sure one, 'against the spread of disease. 

I’hose who expect to .see something of the night 
haunts of Shanghai do not necessarily visit any of these 
brothels, for any experience to be gained there is 
hedged in by commercialism and by th(» strict desire 
of inmat«*s and visitors to escape publicity and trouble. 

There are other ways of seciiig somtimog of the 
seamier side of Shanghai, but before embalming uf>on 
thi.s topic I should like briefly to refer io the more 
t«foitunate type of Russian prostitute, and to give the 
.story of one as it was related to me. 

Madame - • told me little of her life in Russia 
except to hint that her husband had been one of the 
principal supporters of Trotsky, and therefore, under 
the Stalin regime, one who was the object of an ever- 
growing susj^icion. 

Madame was one of the later-day refugees, and 

not one* of the so-called White Russians, M^ho had to 
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fl^e from Russia into China during the time of the 
Bolshevik revolution. 

She was a refugee because the wave of Stalin 
“ purges ” came slowly, yet int:vitably in the direction 
of her husband, and the timc»camc when, it he was not 
to be ai rested among the next batch to be accused of 
sa6otage, flight was the only alternative. 

What made flight so hazardous was that it could 
only he attempted in wintci-time when the frozen 
rivers of Siberia'no longer provided an insurmountable 
barrier. 

'Fhe actual escape across the steppes was made in a 
sleigh. Because of the, speed which hacl to be inai/i- 
tained, little in the way of valuables could be trans- 
ported, most of the “ load ” being necessarily given over 
to provisions. 

A few miles short of the Chinese border, a^d just 
when they were in imminent danger of being appre- 
hended by the always vigflant Russian frontier guards, 
they fell in with a party of Chinese guides, who 
apparently make a lucrative luring in ^i^ing refugees 
across little-known tracks. 

The price to be paid to these guides was af heavy one, 
but there was no alternative. Although most woefuKy 
short of money, these men had to be paid; otherwise 
detection by the frontier guards was* a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Madame crossed the border in this fashion 

opposite the region of Blagoveschtensk, and the dis- 
tance which lay ahead of her and her husband was 
styi iinmense, and one calling for considerable capital 
and an infinite variety of resource. 
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Staying at small Chinese inns en route they wjre 
compelled to sell first .their small stock of valuables, 
and finally even their horse — their sleigh had been 
abandoned long since. * They went on in considerable 
fear as they were woefully ignorant of the country and 
its conditions, and they were fair game for all those 
who wished to extort. 

Prices of, commodifies changed with alarming fre- 
quency m the various districts through whuth tifiey 
passed, and it was never safe to make mental calcula- 
tions of the.bill that would be presented jvtien the time 
came *0 vacate an inn. Thus, the inevitable hap*pened, 
Aid the time came wfien, tljoroughly deceived and 
exploited over many days of travel, they found them- 
selves without the wherewithal to meet the demands 
of a particularly rapacious Chinese inn-keepei. 

Thfie ensued a particularly unpleasant interview 
with mine host, who made not the .slightest sec^'et of 
the fact that he required ‘payment in ‘cash, or the 
equivalent in kind. He glanced meaningly at the bag- 
gage still in, tfle possesMon of Madame — and her 
hu.sband, not knowing that the bags were empty of 
anything iKgotiable, and that he had been entertaining 

couple of absolute paupers. 

For a time Madame and her husband retired 

to their miserable room to discuss the situation. Flight 
was impossible because the village was remote, they 
had to depend upon local guides for their direction, and 
they had no means of transport other than that pro- 
vided by th*eir own feet. 

They were in a dilemma, and they were presented 
with a problem to which they could find no answer. 
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however, the Chinese innkeeper found one. He sug- 
gested that Madame should rerhain in his inn as a 
form of hostage against payment, that the husband 
should continue on his way and'later remit that«which 
was owed. Then, and then only, his wife would be 
fpee to leave. 

If was a preposterous suggestion, but it is one which 
has been made in many thousands of cases, and has 
haJ to be accepted. Beggars never have been*allowcd 
to be choosers. 

Madame — ; — remained, and her husband departed. 
The condition of China bcing^ what it was it is not 
surprising that she never, heard from him* again. * 

She remained in the inn, ostensibly as a guest, for 

f • 

more than a month. Then the innkeeper made his 
presence felt. He explained that were he dealing with 
a Chinese woman, the circumstances would w<^rrant 
him setting her to work, taking her to his bed if he so 
desired, or parsing her off to others for a consideration. 

Gravely, he intimated that although a Russian, she 
could not continue to live as a non-pa'ying guest for 
ever, and that in reality there was but one alternative. 

Bitterly, Madame realised it, and sfic was 

forced to submit. She became both a servant and k" 
concubine. 

Later, when the Chinaman had dred of her, he 
passed her on, and eventually she succeeded in making 
her way to Shanghai where, by a stroke of what .she 
regarded as amazingly good fortune she found a home 
in one of the principal brothels. She confessed that 
dut^ng her journey from Russia to Shanghai she had 
been forced to accommodate more than one hundred 
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and sixty Chinamen. Her body was her sole passport, 
and she had to offer it t,o whoever would pay. 

While she was the chattel of the innkeeper and those 
who Ciwne after him, hard work was also demanded of 
her, but when she rnade ly^r escape, and journeyed from 
villai^c to village, she was spared this. Yet, to lie wi^i 
a Chinaman was the only method of securing shdter 
and food, and the wherewithal with which to continue 

I 

a nightifiare journey. 

Cuiiously enough Madame displayed no signs 

of the mental and physical .sttess tvhirh had been hers. 
Her expression was serene ; her faqc was unlined, and 
ift her own v\Ay she appeared to be moderately happyt 

I have aheaily indicated, however, that it is not to 
the Shanghai brolffels that the ordinary seeker after 
distraction looks for his pleasure. 7’he brothels I have 
mentioned are very ordinary, and by the very nature 
of their b(M*ng cannot afford to stray off tlie very rigid 
line of conduct which comeption (or the Vick of it) laV'’ 
down for such establishments. 

• During the ptist two decailes the Russian rmigre'e has 
found a new field for her endeavours in the majority 
of the p»rirv:ipal commercial centres of China, or any- 
where, indeed, where there is a considerable Anglo- 
American colony. 

These women Jrave taken to the profession of dancing 
partners, and this may be regarded as a pseudonym 
for almost anything. 

There must be many hundreds of these Russian 
dancing partners in Shanghai alone, and they differ 
as chalk does from cheese. They only have one.point 
in comftion and that is their outward respectability — ' 
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often carried to an extreme and almost absurd degree- - 
and their readiness always to f^ll' in with the inevitable 
and eventual suggestien. 

There are elegant dancing establishmoits in 
Shanghai where girls may be Jiired on the ticket system 
gnd which, outwardly at least, arc so refined and 
respectable* that the European and American society 
men who visit them may feel no' qualms at introducing 
thar o;yn w omen-folk. They do so in the knowledge 
that the dancing*pdrtncrs are the soul of disci etion, and 
would no moi^e think of resorting to blackrpail than of 
refnaifting viituous 

• The majoiity of the^se girfs cam grtod money 4s 
dancing paitners, the best of them aggregating per- 
haps four hundred dollars a nionfh. Almost without 
exception, however, their other emoluments are con- 
siderably in excess of this. Many of these dancing 
partners retire after a few years with sufficient money 
to maintain themselves for the rest of their lives, and 
not a few of them marry. 

Perhaps because of the fact that thei'i piostitution is 
hidden by a veil — even though it is a transparent one - 
they enter into their extra duties with much more 
eagerness and zest than do the women condemned te 
the brothels. They arc intelligent and ready talkers; 
they arc exceedingly companionable, and though they 
would deem the evening ill spent if it did not lead 
to a doub*'* bedroom, matters of sex arc never allowed 
to intrude. 

In a manner they are somewhat akin to* the dancing 
girls ef India in that they are ready, and always there, 
"to provide, amusement. They differ in that they 
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have few of the vices of the nautch girl. Indeed, if 
prostitution can be resjjectable, these women have 
made it so. 

Cert^nly, they feel r® sense of shame in consorting 
so freely with the §;uest.% at these dancing establish- 
ments and entering into arrangements for subsequent 
entertainment which embraces more than dancing. 
They know ^themselves* for what they, are, and they 
make th^best of a life which has so many elements bf 
tragedy. 

Here, of course, I am referring fo the better type of 
dancing resort. The KJian and I visited others ^here 
tht women wefe graded according to the requirements* 
of the clientele. Those establishments patronised by 
the*men of the fort^gn fleets and military establish- 
ments naturally had a different type of dancer, and one 
prepared to take the rough with the smooth and emolu- 
ments much less than her sister in more favoured sur- 
roundings. 

Below this line there aie many other dancing estab- 
lishments whicB are fginkly and openly places of 
assignation and nothing else, in that the clientele can- 
not darifce ,and docs not expect to dance, and the 
“-irostesses ” arc too worn and listle.ss to take to any- 
thirig more than a bed. 

In the better class of e.stablishment the Khan and 
I found much real conipanionship, and the very oppo- 
site to anything sensational, or exciting. 

This we found in another strata, and among the 
so-called waitresses who are to L found in profusion in 
Shanghai and the other principal cities of China.* 

In many Shanghai restaurants of a certain .type these 
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Russian waitresses are expected and encouraged to 
make themselves agreeable to customers. They require 
little or no raillery before they are on a customer’s lap, 
and that is but the initial move* to a nearby bedroom. 

It was the Khan’s old desiye to try something new in 
the way of drugs that led us into our little adventure. 

had been informed that there was a certain res- 
taurant where the waitresses were not only more than 
fdod-^rvers, but knowledgeable in drugs as \Vell. The 
Khan derided fto \isit this establishment. 

With the inevitable guide we were directed to a dark 
and ftnuddy road «'long which boards had been strewn 
' to assist the pedestrian.^ We slipped and slithered over 
these and were at length brought up against a long 
wooden building across which the word “ Bar ” was 
emblazoned. The interior was far from prepossessing. 
There were a few tables covered with stained and dirty 
cloths dotted around a main room. This, presumably, 
was the restRurant. Five.or six reed curtains indicated 
rooms leading off, and it requited very little imagina- 
tion to envisage these as bedrnom.s to'which the wait- 
resses removed their customers. 

A disieputablc Chinaman owned this, fdrbidding 
establishment, and he was assisted by an immcBiC 
“ wife ” of unknown breed. 

She was dirty, she was .shrilly vocal, and a large wart 
upon the middle of her many chins made her repulsive 
to look upon. 

She greeted our arrival with an ingratiating sm'rk. 
Diffidently she enquired if we required fobd, and when 
we replied in the negative, she grinned maliciously, and 
clapped her immense hands. She had fingers as large 
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as plantains, and her wrists were as round and as hairy 
as a road labourer’s — altogether, not the sort of wom^n 
one would have expected to fiiid in an environment 
where /eminine allure was one of the commodities on 
sale. 

In response to her clapping five “ girls appeared. 
For convention’s sake they wore the accepted garU of 
waitre.sscs, yet the first*glancc made it pbvious that any 
techniqdh which they possessed did not concern s»ch 
a mundane article of furniture as a taljlc. 

Also, to the iniUated. thev were most oateiulx drug 
addicts. 

• The Khan ftnd I looted at these poor creatures with 
some distaste, but the Khan shrugged his shoulders, 
an^ told the guide that we had come to smoke rather 
than to make free with the women. 

The female mastiff in charge of the e.stabli>hinent 
gabbled to* the guide, and he in turn told us that the 
girls •were there to providg such pipes *as we might 
require and for any other purpose we might tleslre. 
Wc had only To pay the price, we were as.ured, and 
the entire establishment was ours, and the “ girl '’ 
waitre^es .were our slaves. 

The woman gave an order to the girls and two of 
them appeared with bamboo pipes, the small lamps 
requisite to the, occasion, and the dark globules of 
brown paste. 

The Khan’s eyes shone as he saw the latter, because 
he had been informed that here could be obtained a 
specially-prepared species oi hashish, and ue was 
anxious to experiment. 

With deliberate ritual the Cfirl>; nrenared the ninei; 
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The sizzling beads of paste were thrust deftly into the 
pipes’ pinholes, and slowly the Khan and I began to 
suck. 

With another word from the ogress the girls^^ retired 
and brought forth pipes of their ovvn. They sat facing 
us — positive dregs of humanity. Their hair was 
unkempt and not pioperly washed ; their clothes lacked 
refinement, and their finger nails spoke of much 
dcmestic toil behind the scenes. Ncithei ’t)f them 
would sec her fortieth year again, and such efforts as 
they had made to simulate youlhfulncss were gauche 
and pathetic. 

. There was certainly a peculiar sometliing about that 
hashish which was dilhcult to define. With the fiist 
few, slow drawls my brain took on an extraoi dinar y 
acuteness of perception. The wait on the thin of the 
grinning proprietress stood out clearly and sharply. I 
saw the women around me for exactly what they were. 
They w'ere jfjst-humans. tjeeply immeised in the drug 
vice, and their near presence made me squirm. 

I smoked on, quietly, giving no expression to fl;e 
whirling thoughts pounding w'ithin my brain. 

I saw in hideous detail the filth and beastljncis of the 
establishment. Clearly outlined to my roving eyes were 
the suggestive stains upon the dirty table cloths; I 
could see the yellow teeth of the Chiqaman proprietor 
exposed in one, stupid, unemling grin ; and 1 saw his 
“ wife ’ mentally adding up the dollars of which she 
would shortly mulct us. 

The w'hole place was sordid and unclean. I became 
greatly depressed, and this feeling increased with every 
draw from the pipe. 
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1 glanced covertly at the Khan to observe what were 
the clTects of the drug'iipon him. With a start I realised 
that his reactions were entiu ly opposite to mine. This 
la the* way of. drugs 'one ‘can never be certain how 
individuals w'll iea»'t. 

He had selected the most forbidding of the “ giiK. ’ 
for his blandishments, ffe was smiling to himself, ^tiid 
murmuring. 

He was looking fervently imo this forsaken Semiile's 
eyes, <ind theie w<is m.uki'd adoiatiort in 'ns own. 

“She isjnoie lovely than tlie *da\sTi. . H<‘i e\es .ue 
nio><' ' than the summer sea.* Her hair is m*ore 
i",idiant than fhe sunshine. 'I'tere is not a flower in thT; 
whoh' world that < an conip.ur with her exquisite giace 
and lov< hness ' 

\nd what is nioie. the Khai meant it. His drng- 
soake^l biajn bail evohed a \ision, and this unsavoury 
lemalc was to him a veiitable houti. 

It ’sounded horrible .ind gtotesfjiie; airtiost I wanted 
to vomit. 

■ “Khan Salnb,” 1 wiuimuied. I enrh '.duietl to 
distiact his attention, but he behaved as if I were not 
there. 

' He continued with his stupid meander nigs, and worse 
still, the woman to w'hom they were addressed 
responded with ^leav^'^ coyness to his endeannenls. 

Poor creatine, I imagine that she was such a stranger 
to anything other than abuse and ill treatment that 
even the burblings of a man rendered irtesponablc by 
the elTer ts of drug came as mn.sic to her ears. 

She smiled up into his eyes, and stroked the' himd 
that conveyed the pipe to the Khan’s lips. 
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Foolishly, the Khan went on: 

“■ What beautiful hands ; they are more transparent 
than pearls; what a delicate touch; it is lighter than 
the ev'cning dew ! 

To my abnormally heightened perceptions this was 
nauseating, but the Khan, even when completely 
masier of himself, was never one to be deterred from 
any course upon .which he had tfmbarked. 

The .miserable harlot before him began to"fcel in 
her turn the promptings of the drug she was absorbing, 
and a lascivious light' came to her eyes. 

I' will not say she .practised the arts of sediiction, for 
there was no artistry iii the abandoned* woman, but 
she leered, and there was no mistaking the invitation 
and all that it portended. 

The Khan, gazing through a hazy, drug-derived 
cloud, saw' but a beautiful vision, and he rose stumbl- 
ingly to his feel. 

It was at thfit moment thnt the woman laughed, and 
she displayed her gums. Then it was that I noticed 
the scabrous marks of past sorc;j, and I 'realised to my 
horror that the w'oman was far gone with disease. 

I tfiO jumped to my feet, for the Khan" must 
be prevented from lying with this woman at all- 
costs. 

“ Khan Sahib,” I called imploringly. 

* He merely looked in my direction, and gave a stupid 
grin. 

I caught him by the arm while the proprietor and 
the girls looked on and murmured angrily. ' The Khan 
thn^st me savagely to one side, but again I caught him, 
Ihis time by, the shoulder. He spun round, and' raised 
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his fist to Strike me, yet even as he did so, he stayed 
his hand. 

In turning he had faced the entrance to the 
restaurSnl, and. I saw h*s cyts open quizzically. 

I too turned, and saw massed in the doorway several 
Chinamen of forbidding appearance. 

I glanced at thp Chinese proprietor, and he was 
sweating wi^h fear. Mfy ey<“s took in his “ wife,” and 
the wart upon her chin was positively quivering Wn her 
agitation. 

I'liere wasi something electric in the atnjosi)here, and 
I sen etl ‘rouble. 

TVIiich of wh*at transpired in*lhe next ten minutes I 
leaiaied latei from the guide who had remained in the 
restaur I nt, riouching in a far corner with his 
pipe. 

Tf^e H<jk hi an,” gasped the proprietor, and this 
was the nature of a .si’cret sr>ciety or guild which allies 
itself e'specially with brothel# and the likr^ 

He turned savagely upon his helpmate, and for once 
she bowed hej- liead befwre the tirade. 

Apparently, the woman, greedy for money, had not 
paid the remittances which this and other societies 
hlibitually demand of brothel-house keepers for 
the “ protection ” which the societies are able to 
afford. • 

One of the men in the doorway gave vent to a tor- 
rent of rapidly-spokerr Chinese, and even we could 
sense the menace in his words. 

According* to the guide, this man said that there 
were rich foreigners in the house, and the Hok 'Han 
must be paid. 
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^ We saw the proprietor look at us furtively, and touch 
his forehead. 

There was a further spate of words from the door- 
way, tfie purport of which we were subsequeiuly told, 
but the (fleets of which w( re soon too unpleasantly 
'Obvious. 

^The link llan, b('sid(‘s makini^ certain that it n'- 
coived its (iiies* was bent upon teaching, this recalci- 
tram 'restaurant propnetor a les'ion. 

I’hcte was 'a .suisim; from behinri the speaker, 
and half a dozen ht'fty henchmen entered the 
establidiment. They sm.ished tlu' tables- and flun;.' 
crockery to tlie floor <ind rrnnehed it beneath tlleir 
heels. 

I’he proprietor temainetl silent and exprc'ssed his 
feelings bv wringing his hands in anguish, but the 
women added to the geneial commotion by uninter- 
rupted -(learning and mo.ining. 

A lusty sfoundie! temporarily silenced the proprie- 
tor's wife by striking lier across the face, riiere must 
have been .something about her brutish giotesqucness 
which appealed to his sense of the requisite, for he 
picked her up as one would a bundle and ‘tlisappearcd 
with her into one tif the bedrooms, fn a few moments 
he reappeared smiling; she emerged a minute or .so 
later, and I thought .she seemed somewhat sh.iken. 
There was, howevi'r, a pleased twitching around the 
comers of her mortth which gave the lie to any feeling 
of outraged virtue. 

As if to force home the insult offerr'd to the house, 
the Seducer strode straight up to the distressed owner 
as he pushed aside the reed curtaining, and deliberately 
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spat in his fare. The frightened man gave a little 
moan, bnt made no effo/t to avenge the .slight. Then 
one by one the girls were seized and w^erc carried, pro- 
testing •vehemently, into the- bedrooms. 

On two .successive occ^aiions the Khan and 1 had 
sought to escape by the door, but on each occasion w^e 
were thrust ludely ba< k into the restauiant. I jm 
pleas<‘d to tljink that thr man wTo so ciw<'lly hacked my 
shins wa* the one who selected the Khan’s viyon t»f 
delight. 

When th^ place liad been well* and truly ravaged, 
the 1" -d »• of the liok Han turned ti) us. 1 admH thnt 
1 tnr-t his ga/e*and that r>f hi^^inr-n with acute appte 
hr-n.sion Irecaust- w'c were in a \»ry lowly neighbour - 
hoorl. and no foreigner in China cares to fall foul of 
its manv sr fKt societres 

With a word we were rrntghly seized, and while we 
were held ve wetr thoroitghly searched. 

KveWthing of value was t«iken from O'# and handed 
to the leafier, whfr eytd us iienically duiiag this 
hfirniliating prbceflurc. 

With a wicked smile he ordered his men to free us, 
then wi^h suock ceremony he handed us sf'verally one 
Cioll.ir each. 

We cf)uld not undersrarrd what he said, but we sensed 
that we w'crc free to dep.irt. 

Without a wo'd we did .so, and once free of the door 
we tan, quite disregarding our dignity. 

The ribald laughtei of the Hok Han men folio .vcd us 
up that nois&me street, but it only served to speed our 
footsteps. 

Back V the Hotel Europe we took stock. 
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The Khan had been mulcted of roughly two hundred 
pounds. I had lost about eleven. Yet, on reflection, 
we considered ourschres lucky. 

This was one of our experiences upon which the 
Khan would never afterwards dilate. He forbade me 
ever to mention the incident. 

• It was not one of those which he was proud to recall. 



CHAPTER XIV 


FAN TAN AND PRISON 

It was in a^fan-ian house in Hong Kijng that we met 
him. Hfe told us his name, and I believe it w^s Tim 
Yai Yung, or it may have been Nim "'^ai Young. 
Always in ny mind, however, he h^s remained as Tim. 
It was f'lp nearest approach I coulcimake to his*initial 
name, and m/ pronunciation appeared to amuse him.* 
Tim he was to us, and Tim he will be always. 

W e treated him Cautiously at first because he had 
something of the air of the men who had maltreated us 
so grievously in the Chinese restaurant, but when over 
innumerable pipes we got to know him better, we 
casually mentioned the Hok Han societ)i in order to 
observe his reactions. He curled his lip wiih scorn at 
the sound of ftie name, and in his curices pidgin 
English, informed us that although powerful, the Hok 
Han wifs an organisation composed entirely of bullies 
who preyed upon the Chinese prostitutes and demanded 
heavy fees for “ protection.” It even enlarged its 
sphere to include, the lower types of foreign prostitutes 
when the “ patron ” was a Chinaman, or a man easily 
to be intimidated. 

With an absurd excess of caution — for the drug had 
got well intd his brain— he gravely informed us that 
he was a member of the Kuan Yi, a secret organisation 
which also had its roots in the brothel tra4c and the 
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jjrostitutc traffic, but which, he ceremoniously assured 
us, carried out all its obligations honourably. Without 
the Kuan Yi, he said*, the vast trade in Chinese women 
could not be honourably maintained, for not Only did 
it protect the women who entered the profession and 
uaw that they weie properly treated, but it acted as 
atfents and go-betweens, and frequently maintained 
girls for considerable periods before they ^j'ere detailed' 
to a oongenial post. 

Our encounter with Tim took place in Hong Kong. 
By that time.he had dis|X)sed of seveial pipes, and was 
beginning to wax loquacious. ^ He told us in his dreamy 
way that he had that day concluded several corilra'cts 
with poor parents living in the provinces. We were 
not particularly interested at first, but we pricked up 
our ears when we learned that the merchandise had 
been three young girls. Apparently he ,had .bought 
these children from their parents for a period of years 
on “ speculation,” and be was well pleased with his 
purchases, for <^he girls had proved to be comely. They 
promised to fetch him considerable sqms when 'he 
passed them into concubinage or into the maw of some 
brothel. 

I.ater, he told us more of this traffic — and this was 
before we knew him as a member of the secret society 
of the Kuan Yi. 

We asked him whether the traffic was recognised, 
and he merely laughed. 

The girls, he informed us, were not bought as pros- 
titutes. Nothing so blatant as that would appeal to the 
artuVe Chinese mind. What actually happened was 
that poop Chinese parents were induced to part with 
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their female children to '‘foster parents’' tor a con- 
sideration. The “ adopted daughters ” were thVn 
removed to Shanghai, Hong Kong, or some other likely 
centre# where they wen' retaiiKcl until they were able 
to go out to '' seivic*e.'’ 

By the time a girl is ready foi’ a brothel she owes her 
“ foster parents'’ a considerable sum repies^mting •the 
amount spent on Tood’and clothes, w'iometimes she is 
sold ouMght to a bioihei keeper. iMf)re oftej;i tlfan 
not she is pavMied for a period during which time 
she receives food and lodging fn)in the biothel keeper, 
and nothing cls(‘. Half of h(‘r eaimings ar(‘ rAaiifcal 
by the l)rothVl keeper* against her ' account fof 
clothing and finery, and the othei half is handed to the 
'' foster parent. ' ostfnsibly to vvipi' out the debt she has 
inclined. 

Wlaai 1 asked if there vvas any h^gal obligation nest- 
ing ( ither upon the giil prostitute or tlu^ brothel-kee[)cu' 
to maintain the teams of sum'll a contract^ Tim sucked 
at his pip(‘ and puckered up his slit-lila' eyes. 

• 'The Clhinese-^ he insisti'd with extreme gravity, are 
honourable in all their transactions, and do not require 
to knofv ^h(ah(‘r a c(ailra(i is legal or otherwise. 
Sufh'^ient is it that it has been entered into. 

In point of actual fact, he said, both thi' prostitute 
and the brothel -keeper could lepudiate any obligation, 
for no court of law would maintain such a contract, 
yet in practice all cirncerned the girl, whether she be 
pawned or sold, and the keeper of the establishment 
which n'ceKes her consider thianselves under an 
honourable obligation to repay any sums which# may 
Irave been stipulated. 
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When I asked how long these girls were required to 
plactice their trade before they could consider them- 
selves free — and thi^ was after several meetings and 
when we had secured Tim’s confidence — he ssyd that 
they were free at any time — jjnee 'they had paid. 

I allowed him to smoke on quietly, because I 
ga/hered that there was much more than this behind 
the innuendo. 

t 

•Presently he picked up the conversation asvt it had 
never been brqken — a very usual thing with drug 
addicts and something which is apt to prove disconcert- 
iag w^cn first encountered. 

If the girl be a good prospect from the poini or view 
of the brothel omier, he*r release from her obligations is 
practically as simple — in theory;* but in practice ‘the 
reverse is the case. 

I do not even try to reproduce Tim’s pidgin English, 
so I paraphrase as I go along. 

Once witljin a brothel^ 'Pirn explained, ihe .owner 
was entitled to place a commercial figure upon the 
girl’s body, arid if she proved to be* one who dre.w 
custom, the owner was entitled to revalue her from 
time to time. Consequently, should a comely gicl desire 
to break loose from prostitution, she found that the 
price put upon her body was an exorbitant one and 
thus, to ail intents and purposes, she remained the 
slave of the brothel -keeper for all time. 

Usually the only manner in which a girl of this class 
could secure her release was to find some man who 
might wish to many her, and here it might be said that 
little stigma attaches to the profession of prostitution in 
Cfiina. 
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Here Tim threw a curious sidelight on the nfcntality 
of these Chinese prostitutes. He assured us that even 
when a marriage had been arranged and a girl was 
assured of the suppost of her prospective husband in 
any financial transaction with the brothel-keeper, she 
would be by* no means inclined to side with her 
husband-to-be in the matter of her release pjrice. 
Rather would sh& do«her utmost to s^e that the largest 
possible figure was paid to the brothel -keeper, in. the 
belief that her own .social slandinc; jvould thereby by 
enhanced. Evidently to be able to claim that a husband 
was forced* to disgorge a small fortune in* order ts> seguie 
a wife’s release from A brothel gives a certain cachet 
to the lady in the case. 

'Tciiiaps it was our evident interest in matters of this 
kind that induced 'Fim to wag his tongue to greater 
purpose when we mentioned the Hok Han. 

Hl^ intifnated that his own guild of the Kuan Yi 
was continually at enmity with the Hokjian, and that 
there had been a number of sanguinary encounters be- 
tween the two rival bodies. 

He assured us also tliat his own person was the target 
for iRuch of this enmity because he had been 
successful in curtailing many of the activities of the 
Hok Han. 

We asked him if he were not afraid to pass through 
the streets alone, and quietly to smoke in a fan tan, 
house without protection. 

He merely added a few more wrinkles to his 
puckered ®ycs and gave the Chinese equivalent to a 
smile. 

Almost nonchalantly he told us that quite half of the 
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habitues’ of this seemingly inoffensive and innocent fan 
tan 'house were members of his guild. 

We received this information with something akin 
to shock; for many nights we h&d been foregatlvring 
with men of a powerful Chinestj,secrf-t society, and had 
singled out one of its principals to provide us with 
conversation and amusement. 

I caught the e,ve of the Khap. as he digested this 
informaUon, and his face was a picture. 

For myself, I ef'd not know whether to be amused 

or to seek safety in instant flight, but then, I reflected, 
« # 
we bad r-ome and goyve at our own sweet pleasure here- 

tc/orc, and there was no leason'to supposV that Tim’s 

revelations would make the slightest difference to our 

understanding. 

Obviously the Khan thought likewise, for after an 
interval he continued to pull at his pipe, and the con- 
versation lost its sense of strain. 

W'c went agiun and agaii\ to the fan tan house , 'and 
on the occasions when Tim was there no further refer- 
ence was made either to the Ilok Han o! to the Kuan 
Yi. Perhaps it was that Tim regretted his iridiscretion, 
or perhaps he thought he had digressed sufficiently 
before strangers. 

The subject was mutually taboo until oni' niglit when 
the peace of the fan tan houst' was broken by the rattle 
of shots. 

Tim leaped to his feet and uttered the one word 
“ Hok Han," and unceremoniously pushed us through 
a doorway. We fell rather than walked down .stone 
steps tg a cellar, and listened with growing amazement 
tf) tfte sounds of continued battle up above. * The 
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fighters — to judge from the nature of the reports — had 
a varied armoury. could distinguish the bark* of 
repeating pistols and the harsher boom of shot-guns, 
interpersed with the Whole came repercussions which 
shook the building. Spme light-hearted person was 
improving the occasion by throwing bombs. 

We were in complete darkness in the cellar and«liacl 
no means ^of determining how the ba4,tle was proceed- 
ing, ariH were still in a condition of amazed aj^rellcn- 
sion when the door above was bursti open and half a 
dozen fuiijusly fighting men tuilibled pell-mell down 
the steps. The btoken door abo 4 /c admitted •a f/alf- 
“right, and vsfe could see knaves at work among tlfe 
grunting, gasping bodies which swirled madly around 
us. 

We could only rower against the walls and do our 
smal[ bcsi not to become embroiled in the actual fight- 
ing. lnd<*ed, there was no other recourse open to us. 
Wc' had no wea|Kins, and had no JT«f:ans of distin- 
guishing between friend or foe — e\cnjf we could go to 
ihe sanguine ‘extreme^ and regard the Kuan Yi as 
friendly in such circumstances, and the Hok Han as 
otherwise** ^ 

T know not what would have been the end of that 
light if there had not btdi a further inLcrruption. 

Above the din of combat in the cellar 1 became 
vaguely aware that all was much quieter up above;* 
then came an authmitative voice from the door, some- 
one {rasped the word police,” and we bolted. 



CHAPTER XV 


FLOWER BOATS OF .CANl’ON 

The ncxi nicfht we boarded a steamer for Canton. 

^ I 

Why Canton, goodness only knows. Perhaps it was 
beegusoit was reasonably near Hong Kong 'and there- 
fore the first name that suggested itself to the Khan, 
The boat we boarded' was the usual type of river 
stdamer with grilles to protect the bridge and the bul- 
lion rooms, and with armed guards pacing around the 
decks. Seemingly hundreds of third-class passengers 
were huddled below in a .space which one Would' nor- 
mally say woLjld not hold eighty. They were shut off 
from the rest of the ship by steel grilles, for it is usually 
among the third-class passengers that 'the Bias Bay. 
pirates hide before overpowering the guards and taking 
possession of a ship. ^ 

I confess that I was agreeably surprised with 
Canton ; it offered so much in the way of diversity. 
Its streets are so narrow that a person standing in the 
.middle can almost touch the houses on either side, and 
there ensue so many amusing contretemps with warring 
rickshaw pullers that the minutes are never dull. Nor- 
mally there is just room for two rickshaws fco pass, but 
often tjiere is a collision, and then there are fireworks ! 
' To listen to two Chinese rickshaw men cursing each 
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Other is an education, even though one is una^)lc to 
understand a single worcj of the language. 

To us the famous shawl and jade shops meant little. 
Ncithc» did the ivory shbps or those occupied by, those 
clever craftsmen wlio m«ke such wonderful pictures 
with the feathers of the kingfisher. 

The Khan desired nothing more than to forget his 
•unfortunate .experiences', but every lime he beheld his 
tom hanTls he cursed. 

As I scratched my aggrieved person ^he Khan would 
smile, and opce wh(*n my irritatioVi got the better of 
me, and 1 swore roundly, he actuall^s laughed. was 

fast getting baik to normal. 

One night we took a licLshaw, and we were pulled 
over the canal whfch divides Canton proper from 
Shamecn. At the water front the Khan paid off the 
rickshaw coolie, and we hired a sampan. We wriggled 
pa.st hundreds of junks, and finally came upon the flat- 
bottorrfed boats which, ranged closely toepether. house 
the gaily-decorated floating brothels of^^anton. 

•The so-calletf flower .boat is one of the sights of 
Canton, and it is peculiar to that city. At night these 
floating \)rcRhcls are.highly illuminated with coloured 
lights, and there must be over five hundred of them, ail 
with their complt merit of Chinese prostitutes. Ranged 
along the water front there are literally thousands of 
women earning their Ih elihood, and that of countless 
hangers-on, by the sale of their bodies, and even these 
thousands do not cover the whole of the prostitute com- 
munity of thts great city. 

Once in China one has speedily to realise when 
dealing with this oeculiar asoecl of life that one is con- 
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froiiicd with figures which are almost astronomical. 
'The prostitutes are legion, an4 it is humanly impossible 
to escape their notice. 

In ,the international settlClnent of Shangkai, for 
instance, where the liceming# system *f or prostitutes has 
been virtually abolished, the officials estimate that 
there are appioxirnately five thousand “clandestine” 
pix'^titutes within the city. My 'experience has always- 
b'een ,that ofliciaklom is invaiiably apt to i*rr when 
required to fuiRish statistics such as these, and that the 
women, being ” crandestine,” caiuiot be adequately 
numlieied. In all. probability the number of prostitutes 
'still plying their tr.idc^in the ShanghSi settlement* is 
nearer twenty thousand than five. 

'Ihcse women are “clandestine” only in that they 
resort to their livelihood in claiidestinr- brothels. 'Fhey 
can be .seen m hundreds in certain of the main streets 

t * 

of the settlement every night, openly soliciting. Usually 
they have amahs with them to assist them in aCtosting 
likely men. 

In the French .settlement at Jshanghai where licensing 
is .still piactic' d there are twelve hundred wom«*n on 
the hooks, anti this probably represents but 'ten per 
cent, of the women in -that area who make their living 
by prostitution, and who have no other calling. 

We paddled alongside the flower boats, and for the 
most part the Khan ignored the many invitatjons which 
we received to enter these floating brothels. 

Nevertheless, 1 was distinctly uneasy. After our past 
experirmccs 1 had no great longing to be*iriveigled on 
bqard one of these craft, for they bear the most dubious 
of reputations. 
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In the main they arc patronised by the shifting 
population of Canton -River— the thousand and on6 
junkmen, the sampan men, and those engaged in the 
drug trr^fllc. Here too ace to.be found, if accounts be 
true, a goodly ccjlettion, of those rufiians who arc 
pirates by trade and heritage. They are there seeking 
relaxation and inforniation in respeet of cargoes, and 
such men price life* at a niuch lower h;vel than more 
ordinary fnerchandise. 

Bluejackets from the Biitish and /Vme^ican .ships akso 
patronise thi'se e.stablishments, but 'as they invariably 

4 * 

rn()V(' about ‘m bands, and as rxp(Ti(;ncc has lold»thrj^ 
svviJ't rctributio!! follcnvs^an attack upon a man in 
uniform, tlu'y <iri‘ normally allowed iheir plcasurts 
without ict or hindialicc. 

SouK'timcs the more foolhtudy of tourists in search 
of the erotic and th(‘ peculiar will po on board th(*se 
brothels, and* almost invariably it piov('s a most expt'n- 
siv'C exptaiencr. 

"The men of the secret guilds who protect the women 
of 4h(\sc bf^als aA’ also well al)lc to prol^'Ct thi'ir own 
interests, and* in th(‘ very sure knowlc'dije that the 
averajLte foui'ist will (lo almost anything to scape the 
publicity which would attend an '' incidcmi '' aboard 
a flovvei boat, it is customary to intimidate* him, and to 
mulct him of the greatest amount possible. 

Quite apart from this, however, much that is 
dclinitciy sinister occurs abroad these' boats. They have 
their being upon a murky v\ater\vay ; they extend tlicir 
invitation toymen only at night, and there is muc+i 
that happens upon Canton River which would rot bear 
investigation. 
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As*we went slowly by we could sec into the interior 
<jf many of these gaily illuminated boats. All had the 
characteristic square; facade built of light trellis work, 
and within was a restaurant of sorts, and, of, course, 
the attendant ladies. 

It was typical of the Khan to embark upon a sight- 
seeing tour such as this. With the whole world to 
choose from hq must embark upon’Canton River, and. 
float lazily around the worst brothels on earth. I 
knew that soor;er or later the urge would come upon 
him to make a closer investigation, for already he was 
spnilisg at .some of the blandishments whiefi were hurled 
at us, and 1 would have had 'him elsewhere. 

“ Don't you think wc have seen enough of the niglit 
life of China? ” I hazarded. 

The Klian cast a sour look at me. 

“ Must you always tread on my coat-tails? ” he 
rejoined, and he looked down at his hand.s', anrf swore. 

My interjection, considering the circumstances, could 
hardly have been less happily chosen, but with a man of 
moods like th(n<.han it was always impossible to predict 
how he would react to any given suggestidn. 

“ Why do you always put the damper o«i every- 
thing? ” proceeded th.e Khan, his eyes glittering with 
something akin to animosity. 

“ Consider the place and its reputation,” I replied 
moodily. 

“ The places are well lighted, and — the ladies appear 
amiable.” 

They are not ladies.” 

“ But they can’t hurt us.” 

If I have my way they won’t get the chaftce ! ” 
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“ Rubbish ! ” The Khan regained somethin,^ of his 
exuberance. “ The boats look cosy enough, and— thfey 
must be safe. All that talk of die other thing is just 
to giv-s tourists a thrill*” 

“ Think,” I said desperately. “ Think of what 
happened before. None of these Chinese prostitutes 
are safe for such as you and I. In the Near East«we 
can get away with such things, hut oivl here — a white 
man is tnuch safer. Here we are fair game, and we 
.have had enough of hard knocks. . , 

A spasm of pain passed over the Khan’s face. He 
hated to be reminded of his experiences, and th(; Icwk 
which he gave? me was fhr from cordial. 

“ We don’t want more lrou*lile.” 

Vhe Khan, now* thoroughly obstinate, seemed to 
regard the possibility with an irritating calm. 

Seeing us deep in altercation, the sampan man 
allowed us ‘merely to drift. He w as not going to exert 
himself unduly if his passengers displayed such small 
interest in his muscul.ir endeavours. 

. We bumped up against one of the flower barges, and 
a thin, gnal^ed hand was extended. It gripped the 
.sampai», ayd held u.s against the. barge. We looked up 
into the grinning face of an old woman. 

H(;r eyes were wairldly-wi.se, and shf* had summed 
us up in a flash. I’hat much was evident when she 
addressed us in clipped, pidgin English. 

“ Would the gentlemen like refreshment? ” she 
croaked. 

Our sampan man, not forgetting the commisaior 
which would be his if we once boarded one of the boats 
broke ifi 
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‘‘ VMly nice place, mister. Food good —girls velly 
cfcan —velly nice ! ” 

Still holding our sampan with one hand, the old 
ogress beckoned with the.other. 

Two girls, but little rnoie^thaif children, answered 
her summons, and squattc'd on the flat platfonn foimed 
by.the boat deck in front of the lestautant entrance. 

Ofhet small i^irLs brought musical instruments, and 
siKing^theie the paity sang and played foi out amuse- 
ment in a cuiiouf monotone which I found not unattrac-^ 
ti\c. 

•Th# pcifomiap<^f finished, ana oiu sajupan man 
Running from eat to ear I sfispcTt th<fi tin' woids^if 
the songs weie not all that they should ha\e been the 
c^one again invited u^ to entei. 

I saw tlie Khan hcsitat(', thtm h(' gl.uun'd at me. My 
exprC'jsion must have beim foibiddnig, at hast it was 
sufficient to cause him to mak(' up his mind. 

He heavecl himself lalxyiously upward, and cfssisted 
by the tiny hands of the gills, lie stepp(d aboard. 
With an inVvaid groan I followi d. K^alising that we 
weit' committi'd to a fuithei evening’s I'nli'i taininent, 
the outcome of which was problem<itical. 

My f('<irs, howevrr, w^eie ill-founded. V\ <' [laid for, 
but hardly touched, the refreshment which was pio- 
vided for us, and we had pcrforco ip listen to much 
singing and playing. 

Smilingly, he opened his notebook, and paid well 
for th^‘ entertainment which had bt'cn piovided, and 
caKing up two of the older gills I irnagifie that they 
were^betwa'cn sixtc'im and eighteem years of age who 
'had bei'n practising their charms upon us, he presented 
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them with largesse, and apologised for our inability to 
stay longer with them .that night. 

Promising to call again on the^morrow, and assuring 
rfie old .lady in chargd that he had had a dcyghtful 
evening, and wpald* moit certainly return for more of 
her fare, he rose to depart. 

We found that our sampan man had departed, but 
dismissing .this trivial* incident from *our minds, we 
hailed Jinotlier, and set off upstream, 

• Thankful that we had emerged fnrt'a the flower boat 
so easily, I. took in the night air’ in great gulps, and 
gazed idly aroutrd nre at the colour-jd lights, and* at ihe 
litre of junks ih the far clrstancr-. 

The Khan too seemed glad to meet the air alter the 
oppressive atmospht're within the flower boat, and he 
did not order th<' sampan m,in to land us. Instead, w'c 
wetrt gently trn, soothed by the gentle swishing of the 
water, and consider.ibly refreshed by the breeze which 
met oVtr damp br ows. 

We passed beyond the flower boats^and began tr* 
drift beneath t*he stern;, of the long lirte of junks. I 
gazed with idle curiosity upon the ungainly, yet 
imrnenSeb^i strong ryrroden cialt. I’hey i .n e scarcely 
changed in design over the centuries, anu there is still 
the absolute nrinimum of iron in their con.'-truction. 

It w'as while actually beneath the high-parked berw 
of one of these craft that the* catastrophe happened 
A large baulk of timber became disengaged from tin 
junk’s deck, and came hurtling riverwards. 1 s,iw i 
coming, but there was absolutely nothing that I ccAilc 
do. 1 saw it tumiirg in the air, and I sat there rrvation 
less, entirely bereft of all ^jower of movement. 
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w^ted to extend a puny hand to fend off the baulk, 
ye\ in that single second of ti^ie my muscles refused 
to obey the feeble promptings of my brain. It was as 
well th^it they did for the log milst have weighed »evera>l 
hundredweights. 

^ It fell, and hit the side of the sampan a glancing 
blo?v. There was a sound of splintering wood, and our 
small craft rockod dangerously. *1 held on, ^k^ith absurd 
strength, to the gunwale, apprehensively awaiting the 
cessation of motien. I gazed vaguely at the craft’s dirty* 
floorboards, hoping thereby to escape some of the worst 
efFcct.s*of the violent rocking. The things we do in 
flioments of stress when jve know ourselves to be help- 
less are frequently grotesque. I only know that I saw 
my one hope of salvation within *the interior of the 
sampan. 

Long before the rocking ceased, however, water 
began to take the place of the floorboards, and it 
became distrasingly obviovs that we had been holed, 
and holed badly 

The sampan man, shouting, curses, attracted the 
attention of those in the junk, and a rough rope ladder 
was thrown down to us with compiendablo p/ompti- 
tude, and no little skill.* Up this we swarmed to the 
junk's decks, from where w'e saw the sampan slow'ly 
drift on, and eventually sink. 

Men around us jabbered in gutteral Chinese, and 
the Khan and I, considerably bewildered by the swift 
sequence of events, could only look on vacantly. 

One of the thinnest and tallest Chinese T have ever 
seei^ emerged from below, and elbowed his way through 
the gesticulating crew, and to my relief he produced 
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that pidgin English which seems to be the accoAiplish- 
ment of so many who. frequent the Chinese water- 
fronts. 


He folded his arms over hLs chest, and bowed ^avely. 
Profusely he apolbgisejl for the clumsiness of his crew 
and for the dire calamity which had befallen us. 
Would we honourable gentlemen honour him by rpA- 


ing awhile in his cabin, and perhaps partake of a little 
refreshjhent ? 


The Khan and 1 glanced at each pthcr. Wc were 


bolh somewhat shaken, and a re«t and perhaps some 
Chinese tea would not come amis^. 


• With equal* courle.sy ^he Khan accepK’d the invitar 
tion for both of us, and indicating the way to his small, 
but excessively ornate cabin, the tall Chinaman ordered 


refreshment. 


Again he assured us how mortified he was that such 
an accident should have befallen us, and at the clumsy 
hands* of one of his crew. 


He asked if we would like the man responsible well 
and truly flogged, and^when we hastily demurred, he 
shook his head, almost as if we had deprived him of 
pleasuit-. 

A man appeared bringing, vessels containing an 
opaque fluid. Without trespassing upon the province 
of a guest I cnejeavoured to ascertain its nature, and 
noticing my interest, and perhaps momentary hesita- 
tion, our host smilingly explained. 

“ It is scented rice -water,” he said. “ It is very good 
— yes ? Try ! ” 

We tried. It was a fragrant drink, and very satisfy- 
ing, bift I had been mistak.n regarding its potency. 
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It was*a treacherous liquid, and the smiling face of our 
hdst began alternately to lengthen, and then to broaden 
in absurd imagery. 

I distinctly remember the Khan smacking, feis lips 
and demanding more of the, beverage. That is all. 
After that there was a fading, and — oblivion. 

* When I came to my senses it was day. I was lying 
upon a bunk, and I could hear* the gentle swishing of 
wfiter ^gainst the jimk’s sides. 

I had no headache, and I had a clear impression of, 
nearly all that had ‘happened the evening before - if 
it M'as»the evening J,)<‘fore. 

•- Suddenly I sat up in^the bilnk willi start. I h.^d 
felt the junk lun'h. This, coupled with the continual 
sVvishing of water could mean onlv'one thine: v\(‘ were 
under weigh. 
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niRoi Oil rill Nosi 

"1 scRAMBiiD from rny hunk, and ^A/rd aiourid the 
small aj)artnHnt in winch 1 fv)und*my^Ll£ It was low, 
and there was about two liuhi > (f he^d looni^ wlfenr 
I stood upiiti;}it. I’lir rt wa^ Vo openinir as such, ant! 

I ''"lit thne was came fiom slits about two inches 
• • 
wide dost to tlu' woodtn uppi r d( tk 1 hey weie thete 

principally to providi \(Utila<ion, I assumed 

(^n«\ buijk il) 0 \e that u{)oii whuh 1 hid liei n placed 

W'as a (i';uie briathirie hi i\ib ft was the Khan 

I took a step b.ickwaids thi bittii'to mcw his 

featuie,, and I hit the opposite v\all. , Ihtii I u.tlised 

tbi the hi it, tunc thai we wtie m a coinpaitment 

loughlc^as lai"e as an Lndi''h i.iilway c naze 

I shook* and punnnielled the Khan ’''uc;hly, and 

cvtntuallv mdured in him somh semblance of life. 

Tt took me some tune to din into his head that v\e 

weie still on the ’junk, and that the vessel was no Ioniser 

tied lip to the Canton Rivei watei-front When finally 

he did comprehend, he sat up with a jerk the veiitable 

man of hre^and action 

■'I’he ciatk which he sustaineci upon the top of Ins 
head w,as the only redeeming featuie of our rmb.m^ss^ 
ing predicament, but I considered some of the language 
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he flulig in my direction to be unnecessarily provoca- 
tiVe, and amazingly unseemly. ‘ After all, it had not 
been my picnic, and •! had demurred from the first. 

“ h^ve you tried the door?'’ he growled. 

I tried the door, with the inevitable result. 

“ Bang on it,’’ he snarled. “ Kick it — knock it 
do»vn! ” 

I hanged and I kicked, and 1 hurt my sjioulder in a • 
futile ^endeavour to make it move. Still he was not 
satisfi’Cd. 

“ Perhaps the handle only wants turning,” he 
•sneerifd. 

“ You tiy,” I suggested. 

He leaped from the bunk, and fumbled. 

There was no handle. In other circumstanres I 
would have grinned. 

We both sat upon my bunk, our heads in our hands. 

“ W^hat now? ” growled the Khan. 

“ I suggest, we shout,” I, answered weakly. 

W'^e shouted, loudly and raucously, but our only 
answer w^as the creaking of the junk, aAd the continual 
swishing of water. 

” I shall complain to the policy ! ” The Khan sat 
there, his lips pouting petulantly. 

“ Do ! ” I responded gravely. He turned his back 
upon me, and sulked. , 

After an interval, he drew himself together, and 
initiated a personal campaign of battery against the 
door. I let him do it, principally because it might have 
tht- effect of attracting attention, and alsb because it 
kept .him occupied. 

He turned to me, panting in his fury. 
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“ This is an outrage,” he roared. 

“ Of course,” I answ6r«d in a bedside voice. 

He favoured me with a look of lUtter disdain, but I 
was beconjing rapidly tir«i of -the Khan, and it meant 
little to me. 

There came a noise from the other side of the door, 
and we stood back. We saw the door move slowly, 
and cautiously ; then it was flung wide. _ 

Our tad Chinaman was there, stooping to accornmo-* 
dite his height to the lowness of the apartment. 

“ I regret the necessity, ’ he lisped, and he bowed 
gravely. 

The Khan ditshed in hVs direction, but with a sur- 
prising dexterity the man placed two dishes ttpon the 
floor,* elbowed the Khan backwards, retreated through 
the door, and closed it with a slam. 

The Khan and I looked at each other in bewilder- 
ment ; tlten we examined the dishes. They were filled 
with vety watery rice. 

We were hungry; so we ate. 

After we had finished die loathsome meal the Khan 
looked at me rnoodily. 

“ Wha^dtj you think this means? ’ he a ’.ed, a cer- 
tain pleading in his (one. 

“ We have been kidnapped,” I retorled. ” What 
else can it mean ? 

The Khan gave a stifled cry, and his expression be- 
came even more abject. 

“ Here we are on a Chinese junk,” I continued, rub- 
bing it in. “^e are cooped up in a foul cubby-holo^ 
and we are fed like prisoners with bowls of dirty rjee. 
The junK is off — goodness kne-'/s where — probably to 
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Bias’Bay, and — because of all that has occurred there 
Is literally no one to whom we’ can appeal. ...” 

“ You think theyi will want money? ” I'hc Khan 
viewed the prospect with evitlent distaste 

“ Lots, and- these men VaveVor^ persuasive ways 
from all accounts - fir.st an car, then the tip of the 
iV)se ; then perhaps a finger. ...” 

“ Don't.” snarled my employer. “ Don’t vou think 
f have been through enough ^ 

I left him to.his thoughts, and moodily contempla1«d 
the rough planking of the cabin's floor. 

• CHiite apart fo^in my airiucvs, I knew that we wcr< 
in a liolc. fhe fact that we were still upon the jtink 
^va.s in itself suspicious, but the manner in which the 
junk’s Ciiptain had approached us^'lcft nothing to doubt. 
\Ve were theie for a purpo.se, and that purpose could 
only be the extraction of ran.som. 

1 had other thoughts, rather more lugubrious. vVith 
the Khan tl’C finding of, a large stun of moue^' would 
provide few difficulties, but with me the matter waf 
different. The Khan woukH, h.tve to meet any stuTi 
put upon my head, and in his present mood he wat 
quite equal to turning contumacious, andi leaving mt 
to fend for myself. 

I had been a little too outspoken in some of ni)^ 
comments of late, and he had resentc'd my pre.sumption, 
For thr<‘c days were we left in this confined cabin, 
and, as can be imagined, the time passed exceedingly 
slowly. For the most part the Khan was inclin«'d tc 
bt surly, and to blame me for the predicament in '5vhicli 
we found ourseh es. 

He argued that wc had i>pciit a pcrhxtly blaiii(*lcsj 
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evening, and that if I had been anything of a nrt,an I 
would have been prepai;ed for such an eventuality; 
as a falling log, and would have, taken due prccau- 
tiops. 

Such an argurhent •was,^of course, untenable, but I, 
as an employee, fiad tactfully to accept I he suggestion, 
not knowing what was eventually to happen to us, and 
bow deeply I would havt; t<» rely upon tin; Khan’s good 
nature. 

On th<‘ third day the door opened some (ime alter 
we had been provided with etur ricu, and s(‘veral men 
stalked into the eonfine'd space. 

7iliey seized us witliout^a woui. ami eoco eyed ns to 
the captain's cabin. Our long Chinaman was ihcrc 
waiiihg t(>i us, and l»e bade us take up our position 
against the furthest uall. llis men trUiged them'=e1ves 
aUmgside, and the srene reminded me rather of pic- 
tures I fiaei seen of revolutionary comt-martiaU. 

'■ I regret the inconvemienec to which you havr been 
put,” h(' said, when we had fieen stationed aerording 
to his satisf.ietioM, “but I think you will agree that 
matters might liave been much worse.” 

I'o refj*ofJuee his actual phraseology is ‘ "yond me 
at this stage, and 1 can do no iiene than give the pur- 
port." 

The Khan started to splutter, but lh<‘ Chinaman 
roughly enjoined silence. 

“ See how much worse it would have been if you 
had not decided to take a sampan, and when once in 
the sampan, tt> float lazily upon the riv er ' ” 

’ I could make neither head nor tail of this, but ♦1’'* 
man’s subsequent remarks w'cre . iflicicntly illuminatmg. 
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“After you left your hotel I had you followed. We 
— wanted you ! ” 

T believe that he thoroughly enjoyed the situation, 
for he watched our evident, mystification with every 
indication of relish. 

“ You v\ ere followed into the flower boat, and it was 
arranged that one of our sampan men should be there 
to receive you when you cam,e out. 

” That piece of timber was no accident- i. fell with 
a purpose. You were kind enough to offer no protest 
when the sampan man took you along the line of junks, 
and,. what followed was the natural consc'auence of your 
stupidity.” 

“ What does all this mean? ” 

The Khan found his tongue, at last, but he was 
silenced. 

“ All in good time, gentlemen. All in good time. I 
will inform you when your time comes to speak.” 

The Khan, however, refused to lie quietly under 
such arbitrary treatment. 

“What -do you mean,” he demars.ded, “when you 
say that we were followed from our hrttel ? ” 

The Chinaman .grinned before replying. “ You 

were not only followed from your hotel,” he said 

gravely, “ but from I long Kong ! You made a number 

of indiscreet remarks in couit which have caused us 

< 

considerable trouble.” 

“ I hardly said a word.” The Khan was indignant. 

“ I agree, but your servant did — on your behalf ! ” 

, So this junk captain knew of our respective positions. 
It would be interesting to learn of what else he knew. • 
fie did not keen us lone in doubt. 
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“ For your indiscretions in mentioning the name of 
a certain guild, you will have to pay. The amouift has 
already been settled, ancl*a full enquiry has been mad^ 
into your financial ability to meet the amount.” 

*The Icaptain looked Rard ‘at the Khan, and •eyed 
him quizzically. •Pffrhaps he expected some protect, but 
my employer .was breathing too hard readily to give 
speech. 

“ That is that,” procAidcd the long Chinaman, as if 
disposing of something of little consequengs aqd ill 
ilispcct to which there could be no argument, “ But — 
there is something else ! ” 

All suspicion of raillery had now •disappeared from 
his*VQice, and he eyed the Khaq like some stem school- 
ma«J" ' "'ould a delinouent pupil. He addre.ssed hm 
personally. 

“ Hitherto you have confined your attention to those 
who seguie jtheir livelihood so honourably in brothels. 
Chinese girls willingly become prostitutes in order to 
maintain their parents, an^ there is m duhonour 
attaching to them. Rather are tlxey 19 be applauded 
for what they do, and those who consort with them 
assist in a good cause.” 

It was*infpossible to tell whether the niai’ vas stating 
a c3se--for he was undoubtedly connected with the 
traffic in some guise — or whether he really sub.scribed 
to what he said. • I am inclined to the latter tlieory. 
However, he was not haranguing us for nothing. In 
his Chinese way he was leading up to a point. He 
di.sclosed it c^ickly enough. 

“ Tn the hotel, there was a maid! 

I saw the Khan start. 
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“ And, you Had made friendly oyertures to her ! ” 

I glzuiced hurriedly at the Khan, and his amazement 
and obvious guilt were equally apparent. This was 
something of which I knew nothing, and I was stag- 
gered by the amount of information at tins man’s 
disposal. 

“ That maid was a married woman, 'and — her hus- 
band a member of my crew! ” 

1 heard the Khan grunt, but still he sai.l nothing. 

“ And. you are probably aware of the Chinese law 
in such circumstances — it holds that the aggrieved hus- 
band may kill the wife and her paranr.Dur, provided 
that he does so single-handed and without assistance ! ” 
I vouchsafed anothe- quick glance at my companion. 
His face had become suddenly lined, and his forehead 
was moist with perspiration. 

“ I have to inform you that this woman is dead I ” 
The long Chinaman waited a moment for his infor- 
mation to sink home. 

“ Hot hiwband,” he i dded pleasantly, by way of 
further information, “ claimed his right ! ” 

A long and poignant silence followed his words. The 
Khan shuffled his feet and gasped from time to time, 
but could still find no words to meet the accusation 
which had been levelled against him, and the direct 
imputation respecting the consequences. 

These revelations made me considerably apprehen- 
sive, because of the Khan’s guilt there was no doubt. 
Moreover, when this man referred to the Chinese cus- 
tom on the matter of a wife’s love-makipg, he spoke 
nothing less than the truth, 
plf a wife is caught indulging in an affair with another 
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man she is- lucky if she is merely divonied and returned 
to her pafents, and the law on the subject is quite*clear. 
Should the husband so»*desire he may dispose of his 
wife and of her lover, and a beneVblcnt magistrate may 
even award him kuc^os for so’ doing. The law t(» lays 
down that should h wife^ lover kill a husband then he 
must be sentenced to death by strangling. 

As I have indicated, this long Chinaman did Hot 
misqfiotf the law, but* where he grossly exaggerated 
was in its implications. From his words one <Vou'fd 
fiave inferred that the Chinese marrifed womenT as a 
class are romarkably constant. ’Actually, the very 
reverse is the ^ase, and the reason for ti.is is not liar to* 
seek/ Not only do the men si^port several wives, buf 
rwdiiy u*" them have concubines in addition. And, therp 
is the Chinese custom of abstaining from intercourse 
with a wife during the whole of the period of preg- 
nancy,* and* until the child has been weaned. As many 
Chinese children arc suckled until they reach the age 
of two or three the husbanol asks much of the female 
if he expects her to maintain her affections. 

He exaggerated also* in the easy way in which he 
indicated that an outraged husband nc’-mally sought 
out antT killed his wife’s seducer. Most < ’hinamen of 
the class who might be found among the members of a 
junk’s crew would hardly go to the trouble of exposing 
themselves to the danger of combat. Divorce in China 
is .so easy, and the woman occupies a very inferiof* 
position. 

The statys of women is summed up in a very old 
Chinese saying which runs: 
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“ Brothers are like hands and feet. 

“ A wife is like one’s clotl^es. 

“ When clothes are worn' out one can substitute 
them for new. 

“®Wben hands and feet arc cut off, it is difficult 
to obtain substitutes.” 

I cannot say whether thoughts similar to these were 
passing through the Khan's mind, but I think it im- 
probable. ' In the first place his knowledge of Chinese 
customs was not as extensive as mine ; in the second he 
coultf^ hardly "affojd to take an abstract 'view of the 
^situation. For him it was so much more personal. 

Our long Chinaman had allowed his words a full 
measure of effect; then he proceeded. 

“ The husband is here ! Being a member of our 
Brotherhood, however, he has been prevailed upon to 
listen to reason and to sink his personal inclinations in 
those of the Guild.” 

The Khanj like a prisoiier at the bar awaiting sen- 
tence after' being found guilty, could only emit little 
noises. It was in me to be deeply sorry for him in his 
distress, for there was nothing of the theatrical about 
this inquisition. It was all most frightfully real, and 
horribly matter of fact. 

“ He has consented to merge his finer feelings with 
those of his brothers. He will not claim the fullest 
reparation allowed by the law provided you pay, and — 
handsomely! ” 

^The man turned to me, and ignored my, companion. 

“ You are this person's man of business. You have 
. full power to draw money on his behalf? ” 
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The Chinaman’s knowledge was uncanny. Obviously 
his enquiries had been Very thorough. 

“ Yes,” I murmured. felt that any attempt at pre- 
varicafticn would be futile. . and nerhaos even un- 
pleasant. 

“ You,” h^ said, addressing me again, “ will be put 
ashore at a certain spot. You will take with you 
‘ authority tq secure money, and you vill proceed to 
Macao.* That is all. You will have no need to vyorry. 
You will be well watched. You will o|ptain fhe Aoney, 
and act normally. You may adjourn to any hotel 
which you might select, and — you will Be visitcjl.” 

•“ As for yod. ...” /{gain he turned to the Khan. 

“ ft has been thought that you might well pay fifteen 
thousand pounds for your indiscretions in the court, 
and a further ten thousand pounds for the affair in the 
hotel! ” 

I heard the Khan stuttering as he stroxc to speak. 
Then'words came to him, and they fell in a torrent. 

“ This is an absolute outrages ’ he fumed. “ What 
fight have you* to lay hands on me lik*c this? What do 
you mean by carrying me off in your foul ship? ” 

Thtte ivas muc^ more in the same strain, and the 
Chinaman heard him out. 

“ You ask by what right, ne said at length. “ By 
every right — -by the right of China.” 

He motioned to one of his men, who produced 
instruments. They were roughly forged, but they 
appeared formidable enough. 

They vfere laid out on the floor before the KJjan, 
and the long Chinaman walked before them, indicating 
each^ turn with a slippered toe. 
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“ T-his,” he explained, “ is an instrument for extract- 
ing teeth. It is the one that ir used first, and on those 
who refuse to fall in. with our wishes. 

“ This ’’--indicating a cruel pair of nippers-»-<“ is f^r 
those who delay overlong in producing the money. It 
is used when the money is a week overdue, and it 
\Vi;cnches off the car — usually the right one, but wc 
allow our victims the preference. 

.“This” — pointing to a wicked pair of sheSrs — “ is 
for use when a fijrtnight has elapsed. It is for removing 
the nose. I regret that in this instance the patient can 
J)e, giwn no alternative.” 

He bowed gravely. “ Thei'e are other instruments 
available,” he went on, but we find that these usually 
suffice.” 

The Khan found his voice again. “Kutlians! ' he 
spluttered. 

A hard look came into the Chinaman’s eyes. I doubt 
if he understCMad the interjection. Bad as the light was 
in that cabin, it was strong enough to show his expres- 
sion quite clearfy, and that expressioii was not an 
agreeable one. 

” You forget .something,” he said in a metgllii voice. 

“ I forget nothing ! ” . 

“ You forget that there is on board a member of my 
crew who would try conclusions with ypu.” 

The Khan temporarily wilted, but he made a 
supreme effort, and pulled himself together. 

“ But the amount which you demand is prepos- 
terous.” ' 

“ Again you forget,” that metallic voice went on. 
‘'"We do little without reason. We have made* every 
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enquiry, and wc are well assured that you can jJay.” 

“ But,” the Khan anji^'ily declared, “ to raise sucli 
a sum on the spur of thejnoment would entail all sorts 
of* complications.” 

“ For you, perhaps, bu^— not for us! ” The China- 
man ha*d a ivas^y way of expressing himself. Always 
was there an undercurrent of menace. 

“ Thi.'^ is terrible,” bdomed my employer, in a voice 
like a ship’s siren. 

” It is,” the captain agreed imperturbably, artel he 
glanced dovai meaningly at the *iribtniinenf<; at the 
Khan s feet. 

Yhe Khan winced painfull^, then spoke in .i very 
yr., f ♦•ijn voice. 

“ 1 suppose I shalfhave to agree, but— you must give 
me time. ...” 

‘‘You viill have ample tim«.” The Chinaman 
nodded to his satellites. 

” Stay with them here.” Jie said, and provi^ie them 
with waiting material. When all has been an rnged, 
reniov<* the pider man, to hi<- rjbin. The other can 
st.ty here Shordy, v\e will pul him on >-11010.” 

He left tiv and the Khan, sighing and almost weep- 
inv v\'ith mot tificalion, piocecded to make out the 
necessary documents. This was a task which was not 
done without considcrabh- rcciiinmation. My em’[)loyei 
would half complete a page, then tear it up in h'# 
rage. 

He stalked roimd the small cabin, declaring to all 
an J sundry that he would not be robbed ; \hcn the 
picturp of those iron instruments would return ti? him. 
and he would essay his unwelcome tasK again. 
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Imthe end it was finished, and the captain was sum- 
ihoned. 

He glanced at the.papers upon the improvised table, 
and addr^sed himself to me. 

“ Have you read them? ” he demanded. 

I intimated that I had. , 

‘ Are you satisfied that you will be able to raise the 
amount which* has been stipulated?” 

I v'as. 

Het turned to, the Khan. 

“ You know sufficient of our ways to kpow that we 
.do no!; bluff. Wc^will give your messenger .sufficient 
time to get to Macao — ^he wifi find tha’t he will haVe 
every assistance in his journey — and then a week may 
elapse. If the money is not forthcoming in a week, 
well — you have been warned.” 

He nodded to his guards, and that was .that.. The 
Khan was taken away, and I was allowed the privilege 
of the ca;3taii)’s cabin. 

That ni.ght, in the darkness, 1 was taken ashore. It 
was impossible for me to identify the spot. Once ashore 
I was met by a disreputable Chinaman who gave me 
one glance, then walked stolidly ahead of mr. * 

I followed him, believing that in him I should find 
some of the assistance which I had been promised. 

In the darkness I almost stumbled against a motor- 
''ar which was there without lights. It proved to be a 
very ancient Ford, and it contained two men. They 
led me in front of the car, switched on its lights and 
subjected' me to a close inspection ; then one held open 
the re^r door, and I got in. 

There ensued a nightmare drive throughout the 
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night, and judging by the painful lurchings of thf> car, 
across country completelf devoid of roads. 

In the first dawn lije car halted, and the men 
beckoned me to. alight. *,p^either of them CQpld speak 
a word other tljarv in th-iir own vernacular, and they 
content&d themselves with pointing. 

I looked in the required direction, and on the horizon 
’I could ma]^ out buildings. I judged 4hcm to repre- 
sent Macao, and I trudged on. 

• It was noon before I met any kind, of conveyance, 
and when I^ eventually arrived at Macao I was ex- 
hausted. ^ I had no luggage, but I ^ found an hcUel.of 
softs which w6uld accorhmodate me, and I slept. 

took me three days to raise the required money — 
it entailed a considerable amount of cabling — and I sa*t 
down in my miserable hotel wondering how these men 
would.mal^c contact with me. That they would I had 
no doubt, but so far I had been conscious of no sur- 
veillance, and indeed, remained so durinc the whole 
time of waiting. 

* I could not hVlp speculating on the fate ot tlie Ktian. 
Would these men rcdcase him when I handed over the 
money,* or* would gfced curb their generosity? Would 
they retain him in the hope of 'sxacting more? 

Even if they did release him as promised, what would 
be the method pf their procedure? Would they just 
dump him ashore from the junk, or would they conjure 
him into Macao, safe and sound? 

I waited impatiently for the seven days to pass. 

These m*cn proved exact in their timing, and they 
allowed no latitude. 

On the very morning of tire seventh .day, the door <rf 
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my bedroom opened, and the Chinese maid sailed in 
■With tea. 

• Behind her, deferential as a’A^ays, walked the waiter 
w.ho |iad served me with my meals during m'y’stay'at 
the hotel. 

He gave me the customary salutatipn* and handed 
me a note. It was crossed in curious folds, and as I 
straightened but the paper the waiter o4ooc^ by, the* 
very'jicm^ of patience and of willing servitude. 

I Parted when I read the brief contents. 

The message was'laconic. It could harv’ly have been 

• more* sc. 

• It read. “ Hand the .money to the waiter.” 

I gazed at the, man with stupefaction. Could .this 
inoffensive crawling creature be 'in league with kid- 
nappers and girl traffickers? There could be no tloubt 
about it— he was. 

And I was required to hand over a v'ciy considcrabb 
sum of mon^fy to a man yv'ho appeared so excessively 
happy, anci so amazingly humble. I h-iri tossed 

him a few cents! 

“Do I really hand this packet to you? ” I gasped. 
After all it was still morning, and an atinc.qifiere the 
very reverse of romantic pervades a dingy hotel bed- 
room at such an hour, 

“ The paper says so,” he replied, bowing. 

“ But, will everything be ail right ? ” 

“Everything all li — everything all li — my rna.ster - 
he waits! ” 

’That 'was all very well, but what of the I^an ? After 
allj still had some duty towards my dissolute em^ploycr. 

“ But — ijiy master — the Khan ? ” I stammered. 
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The waiter shook his head, and smiled with irritating 
composure. 

“ He all li — he all li. been in hotel three days- 

he^iowrt in kitchen washij^g dishes! ” 

And it was tnvel# 

“ Bring the JCban,” 1 temporised, “ and I will hand 
over the packet.'^’ 

The» impossible man merely bowed. 

“ Regret— impossible,” he said in his sing-song >^ice. 
Give me packet, and your master come ii> five minutes.’ 

Weakly, I handed over the' money, and the.waitci 
disappeared. I was feverishly jumping into* n^y^gat- 
meiftts when the door burot open, and a furious, 
bedr;‘ororled figure came in like cyclone. 

Its eyes were blood^hot, and it eyed me malignantly. 

I had to stale hard before I lecognised fhe Klian. 

” Yoy fool,” he laved “ You absolute inbecile. 
You lie up here in comfoit line i ding my money while 
I am dbwn below washing up giea^y di<^he<, ! ” 

He thiew his hands into the aii in fuiy, and stamped 
round the loora,* grinding his heels into the miserable* 
carpet in a violent acces-) of lage. 

“ But tf.'iou judg<;d that the money had c mic. . . 

1 expostulated. 

” How did I know it had come.-* ’ he stormed. “ You 
did nothing— litejrally nothing. . . 

“ But why wash dishes, and in this very RoteP ” 

I thought my employer would die of apoplexy. 

“ Couldn’t you have refused Couldn't you have 
made a sceAe, and attracted attention? 

A scream of rage was my only answer. 

“ If you were actually in the hotel, and you had done* 
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something, you might have saved yourself this money.” 

The Khan suddenly ceased. ‘in his stamping and col- 
lapsed u]x>n my bed. 

“ It w^s hell — it was hell,' • he moaned. 

“ ^hey brought nie to thaS fouf underground kitchen, 
and ...” 

He shook with a paroxysm of sobs. 

“ i\nd wh-^t ? ” I prompted. 

“ 'T’hey chained me to that dreadtul creature — that 
man of the cre^ — who had sworn to have my life. We 
worked together — .we fed together — we slept together. 

Hastily completmg mv o8et, I left the iChan to his 
thouehts. 


It was, of course, inevitable that the cables which 
had had to be despatched to raise the ransom money 
should have provoked comment in certain quarters. 
Other cables follow.ed in’ the wake of the money. 

My employer was ordered to retmn home*, but -he 
refused. 

I realised that he was far gone as a drug^ addict, and 
I resolved that 1 could *^0 longer remain in his employ- 
ment. 

I sought out certain authorities, placed him in the 
hands of a good and efficient doctor, and left him. 

Thus, at Macao of all places, ended an amazing 
period of servitude. 



